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Tue President says in his message that 
“American legislation should conserve and 
defend American trade and the wages of 
American workmen,” and then, a few 
sentences further on, expresses satisfac- 
tion because the McKinley tariff has not 
had the ‘ prohibitory effect upon im- 
portations”” imputed to it. If importa- 
tions have not been lessened, while duties 
upon them have been raised, it neces- 
sarily follows that prices are higher than 
they were. The American people, includ- 
ing American workmen, are paying more 
for what they buy, therefore, than they 
paid before the McKinley Law went into 
effect. But it was the purpose of the 
law to have a ‘‘ prohibitory effect upon im- 
portations,’ and by thus increasing the de- 
mand for American manufactured products 
to increase the wages of American work- 
men. Why does the President rejoice because 
this has not been accomplished? Even he has 
heard that prices have been raised because 
of the new tariff, but has he or any one else 
heard of wages being raised because of it ? 
If so, will he or any one else give us the par- 
ticulars? If wages have not been raised, 
while prices have, can it be said truthfully 
that the McKinley tariff ‘‘conserves and de- 
fends American wages” ? 








The report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury shows a probable surplus of current 
receipts over expenditures for the year end- 
ing June 380, 1891, of $52,000,000. Allow- 
ance is made in this estimate for a net 
loss of $9,000,000 in the receipts from 
customs duties, the repeal of the duty on 
raw sugar not taking place until the first 
of April. The increased allowance for pen- 
sions as compared with the previous year is 
$27,000,000, which seems to be rather under 
the mark. But there is not much doubt 
that the Treasury will start on the 1st of 
next July with a balance of $50,000,000. 
The estimated revenues for the year 1892 
from ordinary sources are $373,000,000, and 
the expenditures, not including the sinking 
fund, $357,852,209. The sinking fund calls 
for $49,224,928, so that there is a deficiency 
of $34,000,000 in prospect at the end of the 
fiscal year 1892, which can only be made 
good out of the reserves left over by 
the previous Administration, plus the 
National Bank redemption fund. Exclu- 
sive of the sinking fund, the receipts are ex- 
pected to be about $15,000,000 in excess of 
the revenues. That this is an optimistic es- 
timate is made clear by the fact that only 
$36,676,000 is allowed for a full year’s in- 
crease of pensions, whereas the Commissioner 
of Pensions calls for $33,000,000 as a deti- 
ciency on the present year. It will be re- 
membered, too, that Senator Davis, Chairman 
of the Committee on Pensions, estimated the 





new call for pensions at $44,000,000 the first 
full year, while this was considered much too 
small by other members of the Committee. 
In fact, the Secretary's estimates on the sub 
ject of pensions are hardly intelligible. 





There is a delightful passage in the Post- 
master-General’s report on what he calls 
‘‘a delicate question,” namely, whether 
inspectors’ reports about postmasters and 
‘other confidential papers” touching ap- 
pointments and removals should be ‘* accessi 
ble to persons more or less interested in spe 
cial cases.” Here is the more enjoyable part 
of Mr. Wanamaker’s reflections: 

** 1 do not agree with your predecessor that 
these papers should be denied to a committee 
of the Senate; for, as | am informed, a request 
of this na:ure from a committee of the Senate 
was once denied by him. The Senate bas a 
constitutional right to inquire about appoint- 
ments, An investigating committee of the 
House deserves, as | beg to submit, a similar 
courtesy. The same wouid be true of a court 
of law. Perhaps it might be said to be the 
right, rather than the privilege, of the 
court of law to have the papers. Bey«nd this 
category of Senators and members, however, 
the confidential papers must not go. Rathe 
must the Department, if necessary, suffer the 
odium of appearing to remove a person with 
out cause. The confidential reasons which 


compel the Department to act must not be dis- 
closed, first, because communities might in 
some instances be involved in strife and bi! 
terness, and families might be subjected to 
disgrace and ruin.’ 

That Wanamaker ‘‘ does not agree” with 
Cleveland on a_ constitutional question is 
serious enough, but, before disagreeing with 
him, our pious friend should have informed 
himself fully about the controversy be- 
tween Mr. Cleveland and the Senate 
If he had done so, he would have discover 
ed that the Senate has no constitutional 
right to ascertain the grounds on which the 
President nominates for office, any more 
than the President has the right to as 
certain the grounds on which each Sena 
tor votes for confirmation, and that when 
the President refused to give his grounds, 
the Senate dropped the matter. He would 
have discovered, too, that the Senate did not 
make the inquiry for the purpose of improv- 
ing the civil service, but avowedly for the 
purpose of proving that Cleveland was a 
hypocrite, and the Constitution doe 

vide for Senatorial examinations of the moral 
condition of the Presidential heart. Whether 
the President ought or ought not to make 
such papers public as a matter of duty to 
the country and to the civil service, is an- 
other question. We think he ought. 


S$ not pro 





The Postmaster-General’s notions of con- 
stitutionality, however, seem rather con- 
fused, for hecalls ‘‘ the constitutional right 
of the Senate a ‘‘courtesy,” which the House 
‘** deserves,” as a’so courtsof law. He is even 
willing to admit that a court of law may 
** have the right rather than the privilege” to 
demand the papers. But whenevera court of 
law wants the papers, it will not take Mr. 
Wanamaker's opinion on the matter of 
rights. It will send for them, on its own 





view of the matter, and, if he refuses to 
furnish them, will send him, good as he is, 
to the county jail That he is in dead ear 
} 


nest about this question wever, and ap 


proaches it in the spirit of a martyr, is shown 


bv his willingness, sooner than surrender the 


papers, to be suspected publicly of dis 
missing officers without cause that 
is, without proper cause. Willingness to 


submit to suspicion of this Kind, afte 
that has happened sooner than do wrong 


shows that in John Wanamaker Philadel 


phia and the Union have really one of 
‘Piutarch’s The? He has evid tiv hie 
firmnessof an old Roman cnunobled by Chris 
tlan motives, and ts, tane! il ether thie 
most amusing and impudent of conten 


raneous humbugs 


Much has been made bv My M Kinlev's 
friends of the fact that! tuade an extra 
ordinarily good run in bis district, a 


near overcoming the normal Democrat 





than 600 men The members of the firm 
are Republicans and warm friends Mr 
Mchinley lef 


charges Were made of the Teve 


their report that the charges were well 





grounded. It appears that for years every 
position the company’s shops in which 
a man has any contro! over his fel 
ows has been held by a Republican; that 
in the last campaign, as well as in previous 
ones, Republican foremen were active in 
electioneering in all parts of the shop at 


all hours of the day, and that bulletin 
placarded with epithets de 


nunciatory Democratic candidates and 
prince ples; that, if Republican meetings 
were he'd at other points in the district, 
these foremen distributed the tickets advis- 
ing Democrats that it would be to their 
interest to go; and that foremen have called 
the men of their departments together to ad- 
vise them how to vote. Immediately after 
Mr. McKinley's defeat, between thirty and 
forty workmen who had voted against him 
were notified that their wages were to 
be cut down one-third; this notice of re 
duction being intended as a request to quit, 
Many of the men thus punished were among 
the oldest employees, having worked 7, 10, 
15, 20, and even, in one case, 26 years, 
and they are perfectly respectable citizens, 
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The only defence made by the firm was the 
complaint that the Democratic workmen 
thus punished had been offensive in the ex- 
pression of their political views. 





There is evidence coming from Paris that 
the Government of France will have very 
serious representations to make at Washing- 
ton if this country perseveres in the attempt 
to require of French shippers of goods to the 
United States a written statement to our 
consuls of the cost of producing articles 
shipped by the French producers. Pos- 
sibly France may not concern itself 
with American shippers overhauled in 
France by our consuls, but when French- 
men are, under the McKinley Law, unduly 
nagged and worried within French territo- 
ry, France will not stand mute. The acts 
complained of by France are done under 
the ‘‘ Customs Administrative Law,” which 
is quite as iniquitous as the McKinley Tariff 
Law, and with the latter should be in- 
stantly repealed. Each is incapable of 
amendment, so interlaced are its deviltries. 
Nobody denies that the United States can 
offer any conditions they please, consistent 
with existing treaties, to the importation of 
foreign goods, if the conditions and exami- 
nations are to be and are enforced in our 
own territory. France, however, denies 
that our executive officers can enforce in 
France all possible examinations of French- 
men. The place of examination of ship- 
pers is the turning-point of the controversy. 
Our Tariff Law requires that an importa- 
tion of goods sent hither from France by a 
French producer (who is not a buyer of them 
ready made) shall be accompanied by an in- 
voice dec'aring the market value in France, 
and that the invoice must be verified by an 
American consul at the place where the 
snipment begins. Market value was for- 
merly required, and only market value. 
But the McKinley administrative deviltry 
enacts that, as evidence of that market value, 
the American consuls in France shall, before 
a verification of the invoice, require the 
French shipper to disc'ose to them the de- 
tails of the cost of production. France 
denies that, either by treaty or public law, 
American consuls in France can demand 
such facts from French shippers as a condi- 
tion of verifying an invoice, or sending it 
forward to the port of destination of the 
merchandise. When a French shipper has 
declared his opinion of the market value 
of his shipment, he has done, says France, 
all that should be exacted of him tn France. 
Would not the United States say the same 
were French consuls to endeavor thus to 
interrogate in Massachusetts our manufac- 
turers ? 





American manufacturers who have no ex- 
port trade, though they would like one, may 
take a hint from the present attitude of 
French manufacturers, who have a large for- 
eign trade but are in danger of losing it. 
The rising tide of protectionism in France, 
with its proposal to lay taxes on raw mate- 
rials, has alarmed the great manufacturers 
and exporters of Lyons, Bordeaux, Roubaix, 
Marseilles, and other industrial cities, and 





they have begun an agitation in defence 
of their own interests. In each of those 
cities a league or union has been formed to 
protest against the enactment of laws which 
will close factories and throw workingmen 
out of employment through making it im- 
possible for French exporters to compete 
with England in foreign markets. Now 
these separate organizations have been 
merged into a national ‘‘ Union for Free 
Raw Materia’s and the Defence of the 
Export Trade.” This consolidation was 
effected in Paris on Ncvember 5, delegates 
being present from all the principal ma- 
nufacturing centres. The aim is to pre- 
sent a united front in opposition to the pro- 
posed taxes on raw materials, in the name 
both of the French consumer and the French 
workingman. The agitation, however, is 
thought to have begun too late to stop the 
threatened mischief. It deserves to be no- 
ticed, together with the Swiss ‘‘ League 
against Higher Prices for the Necessaries of 
Life,” as asign that the protectionist folly is 
not blinding all minds in Europe. The 
American people formed their correspond- 
ing league on November 4. 





The full Congressional vote in New . ersey 
is as significant of what is going on in the 
public mind about the tariff as the votes of 
other States have been shown to be. In 1888 
the Republicans elected four of the seven Con- 
gressmen, and had a majority of over 1,400 
on the total Congressional vote. This year 
the Democrats have elected five of the seven 
Congressmen and have a majority of nearly 
14,000 on the total Congressional vote. The 
total vote this year is, in round numbers, 
243,000, against 290,000 in 1888, The Re- 
publican vote this year is over 31,000 smaller 
than in 1888, while the Democratic vote 
is less than 16,000 smaller. In other words, 
two-thirds of the total falling off of 47,000 
votes from the vote in the Presidential year 
belongs to the Republicans. They have lost 
heavily in every one of the seven districts— 
nearly 6,000 votes in the First, nearly 5,000 
in the Second,nearly 5 000 in the Third, near- 
ly 4,000 in the Fourth, nearly 5,000 in the 
Fifth, over 4,000 in the Sixth, and over 
3,000 in the Seventh. The First District 
contains Gloucester County, with large glass- 
manufacturiag industries; the Second con- 
tains Trenton, with its iron and pottery in- 
dustries; the Fifth contains Paterson, with 
its silk, iron, and other large industries; and 
the Sixth consists of the city of Newark, 
which is one of the largest manufacturing 
cities of the country. The great gains by 
the Democrats in all these districts furnish 
most significant evidence of the verdict of the 
laboring classes upon the McKinley Bill and 
McKinley prices, forin every one of these 
districts the Democrats have made large gains 
on their vote of the last ‘‘ off year,” name- 
ly, that of 1886. Their total vote this 
year is 128,617, while in 1886 it was only 
98,562. Here is a total gain of over 30,000. 
The Republican total vote of 1886 was 
105,468, and this year it is 114,808, a gain of 
only 9,000. The largest Democratic gains 
over 1886 have been made in the Third Dis- 
trict, where the gain exceeds 6,000, and in 





the Sixth, or Newark, where it exceeds 10, - 
000, being more than 23,000 this year, as 
against 13,000 in 1886. 





The new Ballot Law of Vermont, which 
was approved on November 25, is an excel- 
lent application of the Australian system, be- 
ing in all essential respects similar to the 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island laws, and 
the other most desirable laws thus far en- 
acted. It provides for the use of exclusive 
official ballots and for the printing of the 
names of all candidates upon a single blanket 
ballot, the names to be grouped under the 
various offices to be filled at the election, and 
each name to be followed by the candidate’s 
place of residence and his political desig- 
nation. The voters are to indicate their choice 
by making an X after the name of the candi- 
dates for whom they wish to vote. There is 
no provision forbidding electioneering within 
the immediate vicinity of the polling-places, 
but it is forbidden to interfere with or en- 
deavor to induce any voter to vote for any 
particular candidate inside the polling-place 
under penalty of $50 fine. 





The enactment of this law in Vermont in- 
creases the number of States which have 
adopted reform election methods to fifteen. 
Not all of these are thoroughgoing reform 
measures, but all are steps in the right 
direction. The poorest laws are those of 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Michigan. The Michigan law, of which we 
have not hitherto given a synopsis, is in 
many respects unique. It provides, like 
the Connecticut law, for the printing of all 
ballots upon the same kind of paper, to 
be furnished by the Secretary of State, 
and requires that all ballots shall be 
uniform in size and appearance, with no 
distinguishing mark upon the outside. 
Eeach party can, however, have a vignette 
or device of its own choosing p'aced at 
the head of its list of candidates 
upon the face of the ballot. Ballots are 
printed by the State for regular party 
organizations only, there being no provision 
for nominations by petition, and are fur- 
nished in advance of the election, They are 
therefore distributed, as in Connecticut and 
New Jersey, in and out of the polling-places 
onelection day. The voter is required to go 
into a booth to prepare his ballot, and must 
fold it in such a way that its contents can- 
not be seen. It was noticeable at the first tria! 
of the law at the last election, that while the 
peddling of ballots about the polls was not 
forbidden, the managers of all political par- 
ties in many parts of the State, including 
some of the largest cities, put all the ballots 
in the booths, and allowed the voters to 
choose their own. The law worked to the 
satisfaction of all parties, and, whatever its 
shortcomings, secured for the first time 4 
practically secret ballot. 





Mr. Herbert Welsh says the critical con- 
dition of affairs in the Dakotas is due princi- 
pally to the fact that both the Pine Ridge 
and the Cheyenne River Agencies are in 
the charge of new and inexperienced men, 
placed there not because of their expe- 
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rience and knowledge, but as an outcome 
of spoils politics. ‘‘As to the Cheyenne 
River Agency,” says Mr. Welsh, ‘‘ the 
former agent, Dr. McChesney, who was one 
of the most capable men in the service, was 
recently removed against the most earnest 
protests of the Indian Rights Association. At 
the Pine Ridge Agency the former agent, 
Major Gallagher, was removed without our 
knowledge, so that it was not possible for us 
to act in the matter.” Indians are, in 
many respects, like children in their 
management. When their confidence is 
once gained they can be easily controlled; 
but, placed in charge of persons they dis- 
trust, they are at once suspicious and 
obstinate. The ‘‘ Messiah craze” appeals 
strongly to the Indians’ imaginative nature, 
and an Indian can in such a case be per 
suaded that he is wrong only by a person 
in whose wisdom he has implicit confidence. 
Hence the misfortune of having two 
great agencies at this time in charge of men 
whom the Indians do not know, and whose 
displacement of their old friends, the former 
agents, is very likely to be in itself a cause 
of their distrust. If there should be an In- 
dian outbreak in Dakota, with the loss of 
many lives, it migbt add a most impressive 
object-lesson of the heinous character of the 
Harrisonian spoils doctrine. 





The fact is now coming to be confessed by 
the newspapers of Kansas and Nebraska 
that the western portions of those States are 
incapable of supporting a farming popula- 
tion—unless some system of irrigation shall 
be introduced. When the ‘‘boom”’ in those 
States was at its height a few years ago, set 
tlers rushed into the regions in question, and 
for a while it appeared as though the rainfall 
might suffice to raise good crops. But for 
two or three years past the western part of 
Kansas has had almost no rain, and the set- 
tlers have been forced to abandon it, until 
now a Topeka journal does not hesitate to 
speak of ‘‘the desolate and arid Jands 
which irrigation alone can render produc- 
tive.” The emigration has been so great 
that it has more than counterbalanced the im- 
migration into the eastern and central parts of 
the State, and the total population, according 
to the recent Federal census and censuses 
taken by the State Board of Agriculture in 
previous years, is less in 1890 than in 1889, 
and was less in 1889 than in 1888. Nebraska 
has not suffered to the same extent, only be- 
cause the western part of the State was not 
so generally settled; but the destitution in 
several counties this year is so great that an 
appeal for aid had to be made recently to 
the more prosperous regions of the State. 





The Methodist churches throughout the 
courtry are voting on the question of ad- 
mitting women as lay delegates to the Gene- 
ral Conference of the denomination. The 
Burlington Free Press makes some interesting 
comments upon the results of the poll in Ver- 
mont. The church in Barton having voted 
unanimously in the affirmative, the Burling- 
ton newspaper remarks that this is the first 
instance of the kind that it has noticed in the 
State. As a general rule, it says, the ques- 
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tion has been considered by very thinly at- 
tended gatherings, the votes have been as 
often or oftener in the negative than in the 
aflirmative, and in all cases the vote has 
been absurdly out of proportion to the mem- 
bership of the churches voting. These facts, 
in the opinion of the /yree J’resa, ‘‘ tend to 
show how very weak is the hold of what used 
to be known as the ‘ woman's rights’ idea on 
the people of this State. One would natu- 
rally look for interest on this subject in the 
Methodist Church if anywhere, where the 
greatest liberty is given to the women, both 
in the matter of ‘speaking in meeting,’ and in 
taking an active interest and an active part in 
the management of church affairs generally. 
But apathy regarding the matter seems to 
be more marked here than elsewhere. In a 
word, it would seem that the women of the 
Methodist churches of the State do not care 
whether or not they are admitted to the 
General Conference of the Church.” It is 
much the same way in regard to the 
question of voting in the State as in the 
Church. The hardest argument for the ad- 
vocates of woman suffrage at the recent ses 
sion of the Legislature to answer was the 
fact that very few women seemed to care any- 
thing about having the suffrage. ‘‘ General 
Apathy,” says the Free Press, ‘‘ seems to be 
the officer in command of the women of the 
State just now in matters relating to an ex 
tension of their privilege in either Church 
or State.”’ 





An Iowa newspaper, the Keokuk Gute 
City, notes some instructive facts regarding 
the vote on the same question in a Western 
State. Interest in the matter would seem to 
be far livelier in lowa than in Vermont, and 
the feeling much more one-sided, except 
among a certain class of Methodists. Thus 
the vote in a Burlington church showed a 
total of 166, all but 16 of which were in 
the affirmative; and a church in Mt. Pleasant 
cast 134 votes, of which ail but 15 were in 
favor of admission, while in Sioux City and 
in many other places there was not a vote 
against the proposed change. The exception 
to this general rule is found among Metho- 
dist churches composed of people of foreign 
birth. For example, the Swedish Methodist 
church in Burlington cast only two votes for 
the women and fifty against, while the Ger- 
man Methodist Church in the same city 
was unanimously against the change. 

A more discreditable document than Mr. 
Parnell’s manifesto has not been issue 
a public man in any country for many a 
day. In avoiding all mention of the real 
qnestion—whether his continued leadership 
of his party will not, under existing cir 
cumstances, seriously injure the Home Rule 
cause—and talking at considerable length 
about something else, he adopts one of 
the worst tricks of ‘* journalism,’’ which 
may possibiy be forgiven a man who is 
fighting for his life. But his revelation of 
his consultations with Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Morley looks like a piece of pure ma- 
lignity, and will, of course, prevent any 
public man on the English side from ever 


entering into confidentia) relations with him 








again. In truth, it seems the desperate act 
of one who was indifferent to everything 
but some sort of vengeance on people who 
were annoying him. The English Liberal 
leaders, and especially the two we have 
named, have made great sacrifices, both 
political and personal, for the Irish cause 
They have had literally to educate their own 
party in England not only into political sym 
pathy with but into commo 

wards the Irish Catholics, and they hav: 


it untiringly, unstintingly, and through much 
evil report. It was natural and proper 


that they should communicate t Mr. Par 


nell the full extent of their hopes ar 


fears, and their full estimate of their powers 
which naturally varied from month to 
month and almost from day to day Phat 


he should now give it allto the world with a 


sneer, and with the deliberate purpose evi 
dently of breaking up the alliance between 
the Irish Nationalists and the English Libe 
rals, shows that the estimate of his character 
held by so many of his enemies was not 
wholly mistake n He ! is done a bus and 
treacherous thing—a fa’se thing, in view of 
Mr. Gladstone's and Mr. Morley’s denials 
to save himself from the natural and inev! 
table consequence of a piece leliberate 
folly 
The Irish cause has never, in all its 
and dreary history, had so mu 
only of common sense, but Americas rs 
sense,” as at the present crisis, and we ar 
glad to see there Appears to be as if? 
supply of it among the members of 1 
Parliamentary party to prevent Parnell’s 
inflicting on it the greatest of wn 
disasters The creat n t 
bers refuse to follow him in his crazy cours 
and the delegates now in this countr Awe 
ating 
‘45 
pr 
Se 
he 
¢ 
art 
n 
ac 
f the 
1; 
WI a 
once from the leadership of the party, if not 
from his seat in the House, there is little 
question that six months of retirement 
would have expiated his fau't in the pul lic 
eye s ficiently to enable him to reappear 


Pe ople fi rrive sins su¢ h as his re adily 


enough if not accompanied by gross du- 
plicity or cruelty, and he was armed against 
too much English indignation by at least 
one notorious case of condonation on 
the part of the whole Tory and Liberal- 
Unionist party. It is the Nonconform- 
ists he had to fear, and he has, through 
his base defence, made forgiveness from 
them impossible, and doubtless greatly 
reduced the majority at the coming election, 
on which the Liberals had good reason to 
count 
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GAIN AND LOSS IN PUBLIC INDEBTED- 
NESS. 

Tue census bulletins already published give 
the amount of the entire public indebted 
ness, Federal, State, and local, except that 
of the school districts, townships, and smaller 
towns and villages. In 1880 the aggregate 
amount of the net indebtedness of these cx 
cepted places was $117,112,862. It is not 
possible to separate the amount of their debt 
in 1870 from that of the other municipalities 
and quasi-municipalities of the country. In 
the preparation of the following table, it has 
been arbitrarily estimated that their debt in 
1870 was about $90,000,000. The figures 
published by the Census Office, it is distinct 
ly stated, are merely preliminary, and are 
subject to revision. 

Subject to the above-mentioned qualifica- 
tions, the following table will give for 1870, 
1880, and 1890 the net Federal, State, and 
local indebtedness, except that of school dis 
tricts, townships, and the smaller towns and 
villages, together with the increase or de- 
crease in each kind of indebtedness during 
each decade, and the percentage of such in- 
crease or decrease: 


AMOUNT OF INDEBTEDNESS, 


Nature 


of Indebt 18%, 1880, 18V0, 
edness. 
Federal ... $2,331,169, 956 #1,919,326,748,  $923,376,119 
er 352,866,698 226,597,504 132,336,639 
Local......| 425,810,060} 704,373,585) 738,287,576 
Total...... 3.100,546,714 2,850,207,027 1,794,000, 384 
INCREASE OR DECREASE—AMOUNT. 
Percentage 
Nature 
of From From 
Indebt- 1870-1880. 1880-1890. From From 
edness. | 1870 =: 1880 
| to "80. to ’90, 
Federal, —$411,843,208) —$905,050,629 --17 —52 
State.... —1°6,269,104 —- 94,260,905 —35 | —42 
Local...) -+278,563.525 +33,915,991 +65 +5 
Total... —v59,548,787 —1,056,297,543) —S8 —37 





The reduction in the aggregate amount of 
public indebtedness of all sorts has thus 
been more than four times as great during 
the last decade as it was during the decade 
extending from 1870 to 1880, and the fact 
that in ten years more than one thousand 
millions of the public debt have been paid 
off is a striking demonstration of the 
enormous and apparently constantly accele- 
rating growth of wealth. The annual 
outlay for the payment of the priuci- 
pal of the debt, in fact, exceeds the total 
annual revenues of the Government dur 
ing any year prior to 1863. It is more 
than twice as great as those revenues were 
in any year before 18538. The reduction 
during the decade was more than eight times 
as great as was the national debt at any time 
prior to the civil war, and about thirteen 
times as great as it was after Hamilton had 
carried through Congress the bill for the 
assumption of the State debts, It was 
about twice as great as was the total 
national debt of Great Britain when 


Hume affirmed that ‘‘ the ruinous effects of 
it are now apparent and threaten the very 





existence of the nation,” and twice as great 
as the sum Walpole declared would exceed 
the ability cf England to stand under. It 
was more than sixteen times the amount of 
the English debt at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, when that debt appeared to 
so competent an authority as Davenant so 
great that he asserted that the country could 
never flourish in trade or manufactures until 
the greater part of it was liquidated. 

Of the total reduction, nine-tenths has 
taken place in the Federal debt, which is 
now less than one-half what it was ten years 
ago, The aggregate amount of State in- 
debtedness has also during the decade been 
reduced nearly one-half. Unfortunately, 
some part of thisreduction has been brought 
about either by absolute repudiation or by 
various sorts of partial repudiation, euphe- 
mistically styled scaling, readjusting, or the 
like. The genuine reductions by payment 
have nevertheless been considerable, and 
there are now, outside the South, no States 
whose net indebtedness is at all im- 
portant, while there are six States abso- 
lutely without any bonded debt, and no 
less than eighteen in which the cash and 
funds on hand, according to the census re- 
turns, exceed the total combined amount of 
the bonded and floating indebtedness, It may 
be stated that in the above table the figures for 
the net State indebtedness in 1880 are those 
of the tenth census, and not those givens by 
the bulletin of the eleventh census. There 
are a number of serious and largely unex- 
plained differences between the figures given 
by this bulletin for the debts of many of the 
States in 1880 and those furnished by the 
census of that year. 

The most interesting and most important 
portions of the statistics relating to indebt- 
edness thus far made public are those which 
show the amount of local indebtedness. 
During the two decades from 1860 to 1880 
the sum total of this indebtedness increased 
by leaps and bounds. It is probable that in 
1860 it was not great, and yet when in 1870 
it was first made the subject of census in- 
quiry, it amounted, including that of the 
school districts, etc., to $515.810,060, and 
by 1880 this had risen to $821,486,447, an 
increase of 59 per cent. Public opinion took 
alarm none too soon, and, by constitutional 
provisions in many States requiring popular 
ratification of every new loan, or restricting 
the aggregate amount of indebtedness which 
a municipality might lawfully contract, to 
a certain percentage of the assessed valua- 
tion, attempts were made to prevent further 
reckless borrowing. The preliminary census 
figures seem to show that the efforts thus 
made have been measurably successful. It 
is true that there has been no reduction in 
the aggregate amount of the local indebted- 
ness, but, on the other hand, the increase in- 
dicated is so small when compared with that 
of the previous decade (being relatively but 
one-twelfth as great) as to indicate a most 
important and satisfactory progress in the 
right direction. While our cities and towns 
are growing as rapidly as the census shows 
they are, it is inevitable that they 
will have to be large borrowers in order to 


supply themselves with the expensive neces- | 





saries of urban existence. If under such cir- 
cumstances the aggregate amount borrowed 
but slightly exceeds the amount paid off, we 
are doubtless doing, if not as well as we 
might hope, or as well as we should if more 
honesty and intelligence and less politics 
and jobbery were found in our municipal 
boards, still quite as well as we have, under 
existing conditions, any reason to expect. 

The reduction in the annual interest 
charge has doubtless been proportionately 
still greater than in the principal of the pub- 
lic indebtedness, although the information 
thus far published by the Census Office is 
not as complete with reference to the 
changes in the interest as it is with respect 
to the principal. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that the annual outlay for interest on 
all kinds of public indebtedness is now be- 
tween $60,000,000 and $70,000,000 less than 
it was ten years ago. This reduction is in 
itself more than eight times all the revenue 
received in any one year of Washington’s 
Administration. 

If attention be confined to what is ordi- 
narily called public indebtedness, it thus 
appears that, both in the principal and 
the annual interest charge, there has been a 
very great reduction in the last decade. If 
by the charge of the public debt, however, 
we, as it would seem we should, include all 
the payments we shall be called upon to 
make in return for or in consequence of 
services rendered long since, the comparison 
with ten years ago is not so satisfactory. 
Pensions are nothing but annuities granted 
by the Government for past services, real 
or supposed, and as such are in fact 
part of the public debt. They are, more- 
over, a form of public indebtedness which 
cannot be made, as Government stocks can 
be, a convenience in the business and finan- 
cial operations of the country. The expen- 
diture for pensions in the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1880, was $57,273,536, and in 1890 
$106,4983,890, an increase of $49,220,354 ; 
and yet in the expenditures for 1890 are 
not included any of the dependent pen- 
sions authorized by the act of June 27, 
1890. Within three months after the pas- 
sage of this act 460,000 claims for pensions 
under it had been filed. The increase from 
1880 to 1891 in the expenditures for pensions 
will, therefore, exceed the amount by which 
the interest charge on the public debt—Fede- 
tal, State, and local—has been reduced dur- 
ing the sametime. In spite, therefore, of all 
the sacrifices which in the meantime have 
been made to reduce the indebtedness of the 
country, the annual outlay for debt and pen- 
sions combined will soon be greater than it 
was ten years ago. 


DELIBERATIVE BODIES. 


Ir is not improbable that the present Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives will cease 
to be a very influential person after his term 
of office has expired; but that is no reason 
for ignoring the service that he has done the 
country. That service might be described 
concretely as the same as that of the drunk- 
en temperance orator—furnishing a horrible 
warning; or, more scientifically, as exhibit- 
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ing clear'y the pernicious results of certain 
theories of government. Mr Reed is nota 
hypocrite, and his frankness, although per- 
haps somewhat brutal, renders his principles 
unmistakable. They are summed up in the 
earnest expression of his gratitude that the 
body over which he presided was no longer 
a deliberative body, and it will be profitable 
to consider what is necessarily implied in this 
proposition. 

The most obvious corollary is, that if there 
is to be no deliberation in Congress over the 
laws that are to be enacted there, delibera 
tion must be had elsewhere. Laws are fre- 
quently not what they purport to be, but 
they are always the result of design. It is 
impossible to throw off a statute like an epi- 
gram, and most legislation requires an im- 
mense amount of preparation. In the view 
of the framers of our Constitution, this de- 
liberation was the proper function of the 
representatives of the people. The Federal- 
ist is full of this theory, and its im- 
portance in the development of the Eng- 
lish Constitution is well known. But if 
this is not the true theory, there fs only 
one other that is possible in a popular gov- 
ernment—the theory that a representative 
isa mere delegate, a mouthpiece of the vor 
popult; and that the people deliberate and 
employ their servants to frame the results of 
their deliberations into decrees. This is the 
theory which Mr. Reed has got hold of, and, 
as we have said, he has rendered an impor 
tant service not only to the country, but also 
to political science, by showing experimen- 
tally bow the theory works in practice. 

For it cannot be denied that a priort the 
theory is defensible. The people, it is said, 
are the rulers; those who are called rulers 
have only to ascertain what is the popular 
will, and then carry it out. But when we 
come to practical considerations, we find 
that it is impossible in advance of action to 
ascertain the popular will, and impossible 
for the whole people to deliberate. From 
the very conditions of human existence no 
very great number of men can be gather- 
ed at one time to engage in delibera- 
tion, while the actual participants must 
be very few. Even here, the idea of repre- 
sentation reappears; the audience, by the 
clashing of swords upon shields, or some 
modern equivalent, showing what leader 
they approve. And again we must inquire 
whether this audience is itself representative 
of other audiences and of the people who 
have not formed a part of any audience. In 
short, unless every individual is asked his 
opinion of every legislative question, the 
principle of representation must be recog- 
nized; and if the regularly chosen represent- 
atives of the people do not deliberate, they 
must accept the deliberations of those per- 
sons whom they consider to be most repre- 
sentative. 

The fatal difficulty with this course is 
that of all it requires the most delibera- 
tion. How is it possible, without the most 
careful investigation, to determine what men 
ho!d representative opinions ? Is it the party 
managers, the political ‘‘ bosses,’ the men 
who foreordain the nominations of caucuses, 
and construct the party platforms? Or is 





it the men of substance who furnish the 
sinews of war? These are shrewd men 
They can tell what legislation will be sat- 
isfactory to the business interests which they 
represent, and they can report the feeling 
prevalent among theirhenchmen. But their 
views are often discordant, and they rather 
perplex than aid deliberation when they dis 
agree. After their opinions have been as 
certained, it is still necessary to consider 
whether these opinions will prove to be those 
of the people. 

Moreover, deliberation of this kind must 
be secret. Discussion is transferred from 
the legislative chamber to the lobbies and 
committee-rooms, to hotels and bar-rooms 
and private apartments. While much valu 
able information is gathered in this way, it 
is unavoidab'y fragmentary, and frequently 
misleading It lacks the corrective criti 
cisms of debate, and, more than all, itis of a 
character to excite popular suspicion and 
jealousy. The American democracy is 
easy-going, but it is at the same time 
high-spirited. It indicates the main out 
lines of a policy that it will approve, 
but it is suspicious of all secret influ 
ences that affect details. If it sees that its 
representatives are framing leg’slation in se 
cret, determining important matters without 
public discussion, registering the require 
ments of mysterious interests, its wrath is 
excited. ltis a patient people, but there is 


one thing that its patience will not stand 


the spectacle of its representatives entering 
into private arrangements under pretence of 
carrying out the popular will. This is in 
our Government the crime of Jasr mejes 
tatis, 

No doubt Mr. Reed and his followers 
would laugh derisively at the mention of 
Pericles as an authority upon government, 
but there is some suggestiveness in his obser 
vation that the Athenians regarded as the 
great impediment to action not discussion 
but the want of that knowledge which is 
gained by discussion preparatory to action 


, 


The appalling disorder that has befallen the 


Republican party is enough, at all events, to | : 


prove that action without public deliberation, 
even if in obedience to privately received in 
timations and manifestations of t 
will, is not a policy that is secure : 
miscarriage. 

Action after prolonged deliberation, dur 
ing which the representatives of the people 





sincerely try to ascertain what, in the light 
of reason and experience, appears to be for 


the good of the people, not concerning them 





selves with surreptitious inquiries as to what 


the people want, isa policy that is also not 
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cleverly anticipated popular want. When 
Mr. Cleveland reverted to the old theory of 
representative government, and declared in 
his celebrated tariff message what he thought 
the country needed, not what he thought the 
; 


people wanted, Senator Edmunds is said to 


have exclaimed The Lord has delivered 
him into our hands!” Bat if there is any 
public man who can contemplate his stand 
ing with the people with more serene sausfac 
tion than Mr. Cleveland to-day, his retles 
tions and the reasons for them ought to 


communicated to the world 


Senator Hoawn has added his explanation of 
i 
i 


' 
the Republic in defeat to those of Mech nley 


and Reed. ‘' The three weeks’ discus-ion of 
this great statute [the MehKinlev Bu h 
says, ‘‘ was insuflicient to convey to the Ame 
Tican people an adequate understanding of 
its beneficent provisions In this diagnosis, 


the nine months discussion in Congress and 
the press that preceded the three weeks dis 
cussion on the stump, counts for nothing. It 


is non-existent in the mind of the Massa 





chusetts Senator. Se, too, is the discuss 
which preceded the last session of Congres 
and which took the form in his own 
State of a house to-house canvass of the tron 
industries, | at 

most formid ver duties 
that has been sent up since I8o7. Of this 


petition, headed by ex Gov. Ames, and bear 


+ ¢} rr wf ‘ } 
Ing the Signatures Of sud 





cans as Mr. Tobey and Mr. McFarlin, he has 


no recollection, or none that he ks worthy 
. . — , 
f mention, The State was lost and the 


country was lost for want of time to prove 





: 

to those jron-men, as well as others, that all 
industries would have been benefited by that 
‘great statute,” the Mchinley Bill 

At Ss p t the Senator enabies s to 
take an iventory of his ntal equipment 
as relates t the tariff juestion in general, 
He does not seem to be aware that we had a 
tariff anterior to the McKinley Bill, a tariff 
VeTaging +7 per cent I aculiaodle goods, 
and reaching OS per cent ) pig iron, as to 
which Massacl setts; had eX presse 1 some 
particular irritation. ‘For all that we learn 


from him we might suppose that the coun- 
ree-trade basis, and was just 
embarking upon the experiment of a protec 
tive tariff Phere never was a bil! framed,” 
he says, ‘‘ with more anxious, careful, con- 
scientious study than the tariff of 1890.” 


Indeed’ But was not the tariff of 1SS3 framed 


with equa ly anxious, careful, and cunscien- 


free from danger. But the danger of mis- | 


carriage in the latter case cannot, in the light 


in the former, and it has a great many ad- 
vantages that the non-deliberative method 
has not. Among them is the possibility that 
the people may be convinced 
selves rational beings, by the arguments 
which have convinced their representatives; 
in which case their representatives would en- 
joy the honorable pride of genuine leadership, 
a pleasure of a much higher order than the 


somewhat mercantile complacency over a 


What was the matter with that 


9) thie’ 
us sluay.: 


wit 


tariff What was the matter with the four- 


teen or fifteen other tariffs that the Repub- 


of recent events, be regarded as so serious as | 


lican party has passed since it came into 


| power? We are not wholly without an an- 


| swer to this question, and it is here that we 


¢ 


| discern the make-up of Senator Hoar’s mind 
¥ 


| on tariffs in general 


{ “It [the McKinley 
is framed,” he goes on to say, ‘‘upon a 
principle which has been discussed from a 
time long before the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. This princi- 
ple has gained steadily in p":blic confidence 
with every discussion.” Which means that 
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in his view, if the first Congress, that of 1789, 
passed a protective tariff averaging 814 per 
cent., all subsequent Congresses ought to add 
something to that figure, as pious travellers 
add stones to a cairn, in order to show their 
attachment to the principle. They ought to 
go right along piling up duties to the end of 
time. This is a conception of the protective 
theory that has not found its way into the 
text-books, although it has been frequently 
imputed to the advocates of the system by 
its adversaries. Stated shortly, it means that 
trade restrictions ought never to cease, but 
on the contrary ought to be multiplied and 
augmented continually. It is the Chinese- 
wall doctrine without any disguise or qualifi- 
cation, 

This being Senator Hoar’s frame of mind 
on the tar ff question, why does he put so 
much stress on the ‘‘careful and conscien- 
tious study ” of it? Why not make one job 
of it by passing a bill prohibiting the im- 
portation of anything that can be produced 
in this country ? It is true that even this kind 
of a bill would leave room for dispute as to 
what things can and what things cannot be 
produced in this country. There would still 
be scope for ‘ careful and conscientious 
study” to determine whether carpet-wool, for 
example, can be produced in this country or 
not, and here we should look for some fun 
in a joint debate between Mr. William 
Whitman and Mr. Columbus Delano, with 
Senator Hoar as an impartial judge inclining 
to support Delano on broad grounds. Look- 
ing strictly to the ‘‘ principle which has been 
discussed from along time before the founda- 
tion of the Government of the United States,” 
we should expect him to solve all doubts in 
favor of the wool-growers, There is certain- 
ly no reason why the duties on iron ore and 
coal should not be made prohibitory at once, 
since it is acknowledged that we can and do 
produce these articles in abundance. It 
would save a deal of time and talk to adopt 
the Chinese wall forthwith, instead of ap- 
proaching it by successive bills, as in the re- 
cent disastrous McKinley experiment. 

That there may have been some errors of 
detail in the McKinley Bill, Senator Hoar al- 
lows; but these were unintentional. ‘‘ Ex- 
perience may perhaps show,” he says doubt- 
fully, ‘‘ that this adjustment was in some 
particulars unwise. But it was made under 
the recommendation of an able, wise, and 
faithful committee, who had nothing but the 
general interest at Jeart.” Were we have 
another chart of the Senator's phrenology. 
So long as your heart is in the right place, 
you are not to be blamed for shutting up half 
of the carpet-mills of the country, or for com- 
pelling the sewing women to pay three prices 
for pearl buttons, or for adding five cents to 
the cost of a dozen eggs and twenty-five 
cents to the price of a bushel of potatoes. 
Think, dear laboring man, think of McKin- 
ley’s motives when you approach the ballct- 
box. He may have made a_ mistake 
when he put the potato tax on you, 
but his heart beat true all the same. He 
may have overdone it when he put a new 
tax on the tools of your trade, but his inten- 
tions were of the most excellent description, 
Hie may have erred in handing part of the 





contents of your dinner-pail over to some 
would-be worker of tin plate, but he meant 
well. Whatever he did, he is a good man. 
And so are all of ws, who followed his lead 
and voted for his bill, without knowing very 
much about it. The terms of the Senator’s 
endorsement of the bill show that he would 
have voted for any other with equal alacrity 
if convinced that the Committee had ‘ the 
general interest at Heart.” So it comes about 
that if tin plate and eggs and potatoes had 
been put on the free list, instead of being 
taxed 50, 60, or 70 per cent., as the 
case may be, Senator Hoar would have been 
equally gratified, provided he were sure that 
McKinley was a good man, But surely the 
Senator must have had some doubts as to 
the state of McKinley’s heart when the lat- 
ter was changing so rapidly on the subject 
of hides. 

Evidently Mr. Hoar took protection asa 
bolus when he was young, and never made 
any inquiries about it. Anything that comes 
to him with that label is Z/uws saith the Lord. 
He has spent his growing years on other 
subjects, and as to these he can give a rea- 
son, good or bad, when occasion calls. But 
as to the tariff he can give none except that 
he has confidence in the good intentions 
of the Committee. The State of Massa- 
chusetts has been studying the tariff ques- 
tion while Mr. Hoar has been study- 
ing the other things. While he has been 
satisfying himself of the rectitude of 
McKinley, the State has been considering 
the simpler problems of each man’s right to 
his own earnings. As to the good intentions 
of the Committee, or of Mr. Hoar himself, 
for that matter, the State has voted practi- 
cally that there is a hot place paved with 
such, or at all events that ther intentions 
are of no account. 


PARNELL—QUAY. 


PARNELL’s address to his Parliamentary fol- 
lowers on Monday shows that he is determined 
to continue the work of demolishing his own 
reputation in the eyes of the civilized world. 
He is fighting hard against political extine- 
tion, and using every weapon that comes to 
hand. He abuses and ridicules all his late 
English allies, including Gladstone and Har- 
court, as well as the ablest of his own 
followers, and is apparently determined 
to seek a ‘‘ vindication” by some sort of 
popular vote in Ireland. His notion is, 
that if he can keep his men together 
in the House of Commons under his lead, 
he can, by holding, as he does hold, the 
balance of power between the two English 
parties, extract concessions from each in 
turn, which will eventually restore his old 
prestige. In order to attain this he is appa- 
rently willing to sacrifice utterly his repu- 
tation for honesty, fidelity, truthfulness, and 
fair dealing. 

What is most interesting in his present at- 
titude, however, is its resemblance to the 
old-fashioned American modes of getting a 
“vindication.” That he has studied the 


system of our political malefactors with care 
and profit is plainly to be seen, and the like 
Quay’s 


ness between his methods and 





is worth attention. For example, one of 
the first rules of this system is to avoid 
making an issue on the real question, 
and to keep up the defensive fight by start- 
ing new subjectsof controversy. If the ac- 
cusation, for instance, be fraud or falsehood, 
the practitioners answer by an attack on un- 
chastity. If the charge is embezzlement, 
they show up the possible evils of free trade. 
If the charge is literary piracy, they show 
that some one of the accusers is also a pirate. 
In fact, they take the utmost pains to pre- 
vent any debate over thereal facts of the 
case. All through the recent canvass in 
Pennsylvania it was impossible to engage 
any Republican in a discussion of the question 
whether Quay had or had not twice robbed 
the State Treasury. No matter how pointed- 
ly or circumstantially the charge was made, 
the answer of Quay’s editors always was 
that you were attacking the American tariff 
in the interest of Great Britain. In truth, 
dexterity in this sort of evasion is actually 
taught to young men in the offices of party 
newspapers, and excites their admiration 
more than any other branch of the journal- 
istic art. It cannot be practised succcss- 
fully, however, as bald and simple evasion. 
It has to be enveloped in clouds of rhetoric 
and accompanied with prodigious noise. It 
does not do, when A is accused of lying and 
corruption, to answer simply that B has 
been unchaste and is aftree-trader, The 
evasion has to be wrapped up in an essay on 
the enormous evils of unchastity, or in a 
narrative showing the terribie condition of 
the working classes in free-trade countries. 
Parnell is, in truth, managing his af- 
fairs with the hand of a ‘‘trained journal- 
ist.” There has really been little con- 
demnation of him, everything considered, 
among English Liberal politicians on ac- 
count of the O'Shea affair, bad as the evi- 
dence has shown that to be. His per- 
sistent duplicity in it has probably dis- 
gusted far more of them than his_licen- 
tiousness. But what they say-—what Mr. 
Gladstone has said, and Mr. Morley has said, 
and they all, in fact, have said—is that they 
do not undertake to sit in judgment on Par- 
nell’s private character, but that the judg- 
ment of the divorce court in the O'Shea case 
has,in their opinion,so prejudiced a large body 
of English voters against Parnell that they 
would consider the success of the Home-Rule 
cause, either in this Parliament or the next, 
impossible if he remained in the leadership 
of the Irish party. They therefore ask him 
to retire, at least until after the election. A 
proper human answer to this view from 
Parnell would be, either (1) that he had 
a good defence tu O'Shea’s charges, but did 
not preduce it in court for such and such 
reasons; or (2) that although the O Shea 
charge was true, it would not have the ef- 
fect on English voters which Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Morley supposed ; or (3) that even 
if it did have the effect on English Liberals 
that they anticipated, he had good reason 
to believe that he could extract Home Rule 
from the Tories. In any of these answers, 
however, the O'Shea case would have occu- 
pied the leading place. 
Instead of this human 


answer, VParnell, 
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like Quay, makes a journalistic answer. He 
has actually ruled the O’Shea case wholly 
out of the discussion as irrelevant. He 
made not the slightest mention of it in his 
manifesto. He forbade all allusion to it as 
chairman of the meeting of his Parliamen- 
tary followers. What he says is, that 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John Morley are 
traitors to the Irish cause; that both of 
them made him dishonorable proposals 
about Home Rule in private and confiden- 
tial interviews, and that they undoubtedly 
intend to betray the Irish when they again 
come to legislate about Home Rule; and he in- 
timates that English assistance is of no con- 
sequence to Home Rule. Why he did not 
produce these startling facts sooner, he 
does not explain. Nor does he account 
for his continuing to act with the Libera's so 
long without discovering their treachery; nor 
does he say whether he would have exposed 
them if Capt. O'Shea had not exposed him. 
In fact, he answers the charge of unchastity 
by a counter charge of deceit. 

The coolness of his demeanor and _ his 
good humor and even jollity through all 
this trying crisis, on which all the cor- 
respondents dwell, constitute another strik- 
ing point of resemblance to Quay. The 
worse Quay’s situation in Pennsylvania 
seemed to be in the eyes of decent people, the 
more jovial he seemed to grow, and when 
tinal defeat came he went to Florida in high 
spirits, But it must be said for Quay 
that he had no such advisers or allies 
as Gladstone and John Morley to bid him 
get out of sight for a while, as the only way 
of allaying public disgust. He had to rely 
on his own instincts and experience for the 
proprieties of the occasion, and they taught 
him nothing except that when in trouble 
the best course is to brazenit out. Parnel] 
has sinned against greater light, and bas, 
therefore, done more damage. He hasintlict- 
ed injury on the Irish cause, the full extent 
of which cannot now be estimated, but 
it is probably very great, if not irreparabie. 
The discovery of his protracted intrigue 
wave the cause a severe blow, and he is now 
apparently bent on saving himself from 
one of the natural consequences, which he 
must have all along foreseen, by involving 
as many friends as possible in his own ruin. 


PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 


Tne condition of prisoners has been in all 
ages so wretched as to call for the prayers 
and the labors of the benevolent, but it is only 
in recent years that the treatment of this un- 
happy class has become the subject of 
scientific study. Jolin Howard and his fol- 
lowers compelled recognition of the fact 
that convicts were men, and therefore en- 
titled to humane treatment; and though their 
aim wasnot to establish a science of peno 
logy, their agitation was the remote cause of 
that result. Recent as this science is, it has 
attained an unusual degree of perfection, 
and its principles have been already toa 
considerable extent adopted in practice. 
These principles are set forth with admirable 
clearness and succinctness in an essay by Mr. 
ugene Smith, long Secretary of the Prison 





Association of New York, which is just 
published by the Society for Political Edu 
cation. 

Mr. Smith points out that the vindictive 
theory of punishment has been superseded 
by the view that the sole end of a penal sys 
tem is the protection of society. This end, 
however, is not secured by the temporary 
incarceration of criminals, because it has 
been found by experience that after their 
discharge they may be more dangerous than 
before. The management of many prisons 
is such as to stimulate the criminal tenden 
cies of their inmates. After some misun 
derstanding asubstantial agreement has been 
reached upon the proposition that the re 
formation of the prisoner is the controlling 
aim of prison discipline. This is not upor 
any theory of paternalism or charitable 
agency, but because it is the best way of 
protecting society. The criminal is not to 
be reformed for his own sake, but for the 
sake of others. He has no special claim 
upon the Government, but by treating him 
as if he had,the common safety is promoted 

The term reformation, however, as ap 
It does not mean, as most people not un 
naturally suppose, a regeneration of the 
spiritual nature of the criminal. He may 
be as bad a man after he is reformed as be 
fore, but he is chan 


ged in one important re 
spect: he will not vio'ate the law. <A story 
from the Elmira Reformatory throws more 
light upon the meaning of this term as well 
as upon the nature of the criminal than 
will be derived from much exp’anati 
At an examination of the class in ‘* Practical 
Ethics,” the question was put, ‘Is it better 
to beg or to steal ?” One prisoner rr 
‘*A hundred years ago the question 
ed no difficulty; it would have bee 
then to beg than to steal. But rer, when 
such great progress has been made in prison 
reform, it would be better to steal than to 
beg ; for the thief, being imprisoned, would 
enjoy all the benefits of a reformatory train 
ing, which would enable him on his dis 
charge to take care of himself so well that he 
would never afterwards have occasion either 
to beg or to steal 

On account of the existence of this dis 


torted and morbid standard of morality 


among criminals, it 1s indispensable that the 
prison regimen should be severe. The dis 
grace of imprisonment is a suf t r 


rent to most men, but for the typ cal cri: 


nal this is not sutftici 
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discipline must be added I convict 
must be made to dread ght 
of a renewal of his sentez > t 
this fundamental requirement, general | 
principle governing the treatment of convicts | 
is laid down by Mr. Smith as follows 
‘** Those methods of prison management are 
the best calculated to reform the prisoner 
which assimilate his condition to that of the 
free workman outside, which cultivate in 


him the same habits, appeal to the same mo 


tives, awaken the same am! ns, develop 
the same views of life, and subject him to 
the same temptations that g to the free 

ity of h he is f me a 





i be shorter 
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The convik t, there fore, ought to be made 
to feel, with the honest man, that he must 


nt deprives 


earn his livir 
him of his 
fore, furnish 


of labor. Only in 





aby support. 
be paid wages—iow wages, if his labor is of 
little value, high wages if his labor isiifies 
them Out of these wages he should pay for 


his living, and if he earns more than will pay 


for the scanty fare of the prison, he should 
be permitted to accumulate the surplus 
In this way e hal of siry ancl 
the habit of selfs pport are t I 1 
and the fundamental mani: f p ca 
economy, that ¢ pital is the result of sav 
s incu'cated l this p thie enera iv 
i¢dmirable sta of the State of New \} nN 
know sthe Fassett A ~ x sto 
Ss i 4 the Sil rl at wt per s ‘ r 
tor is pris ers may recelve te per cent 
of the earnings of the prison as compensat 
compensation, apparentiy, for good be 
havior. While good conduct deserves recog 
nition, it is undesirable that it should t ‘ 
for in money. Pecuntary recompense 


be reserved for labora 


Another fundamental principle of pris 
science is the individual treatment ‘ 
Victs l i s { s } s i t 
ref med V i 
Sal cos \s w 
tlents n t - ‘ w 
d vers SCASCS Te by ee | 
ind unbe y g It is obv s that 
this syst \ i cs 

abl the eT rs 
prisons <a Wi Ava ains 
Weakness her The wl t strat 
mus pervaded by the . : 
warden who sball possess k . t. broad 

ima > es, & a str ister 

il natur ind pers \ s 
= cht eT . rect < w 
each k s tr 

If it be 1 tha < nai 
s} i not be dis pris ess 

Ss F Tu ess & easonable 

T ability Xists { ) s Tf i ng 
he w v e the iw, the in 

T sent eis a ca necessity 

s absurd tur . society a 
man W w mediate y renew his attacks 
n It is st as irrat i Mr 

> bserves s a lunatic to an in 
sane ast for the predetermined period 
i tw vears as s to sentence ateion totwo 
years’ impr creel! in vance 
“ u Ww years are uy both shall co 
scot free. Both should be confined until they 
have become so far ed that they may be 


set at large without danger to the commu 

fore, there should 
predetermined limit to imprisonment 
for crime. But practically the New York 


statute goes as far as is at present desirable 


nity.” Theoretically, there 


, 
in providing that the imprisonment shall not 
than the minimum term nor 
onger than the maximum term for which, 
under existing laws, the convict may be sen- 

It is not encouraging, although under 
our system of nominating the judiciary by 
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‘‘halls” and party conventions, it is not 
surprising that no judge has yet pro- 
nounced an indeterminate sentence. On the 
other hand, it is very encouraging that the 
efforts of a small body of disinterested citi- 
zens to reform our prison system should, in 
the face of tremendous opposition, have at- 
tained so great success as is marked by the 
enactment of the Fassett Bill, This re- 
sult is enough to convince all sincere 
reformers that no good cause is hopeless. 
Those who desire to learn how reason and 
experience may triumph over prejudice and 
ignorance, can do no better than study Mr. 
Smith’s little tract. It might be well in case, 
as we hope, another edition should be re- 
quired, to print with it the enlightened statute 
by which the pena! system of New York is 
now regulated. 


THE LEGAL CHARACTER OF AFRICAN 
EXPEDITIONS. 
Tne answer of Mr. Smith, the English 
Ministerial leader in the House of Commons, 
to the question, the other day, whether the 
Government would issue a commission of 
inquiry into the doings of Stanley and his 
officers in Africa, was a decided negative. He 
said the Government was ‘‘in no sense re- 
sponsible for the selection of Stanley’s staff,” 
which means, of course, that the expedition 
was a private affair. It does not, indeed, 
seem to have been the expedition even of the 
East African Company. It was, in truth, 
the expedition of the Emin Relief Commit- 
tee—a sort of philanthropic organization 
created in order to accomplish the rescue of 
Emin Pasha, who was supposed to be threat- 
ened with destruction by the Mahdi, and 
very anxious, therefore, to make his escape. 

This has given a distinctly new turn to 
the controversy over ‘‘ the rear-guard” and 
its troubles. The English public is at last 
waking up to the fact that the dispute con- 
cerns not simply Stanley and his officers, but 
the reputation of the English Government 
and people. The last issue of the spectator 
gives expression most effectively to the 
thought that is now rising in the minds of 
most educated men over this miserable busi- 
ness, and to which Mr. Smith's answer will 
give increased impetus. It says: 

“This kind of thing is not endurable, and 
must be stopped, even it Parliament has to in- 
terfere with enterprise by a strong restrictive 
law. Weare not going to conquer Africa as 
the Spaniards conquered Peru, or to degrade 
the national reputation and impair the national 
character tor the sake either of tropical trade 
or widely extended dominion. The Engiish 
claim to rule the dark races consists in this, 
that their rule is at once lenient and vivifying; 
and their acts of inva-ion in Africa, if these 
two claims are to be disregarded, become no- 
thing better than grand dacoities, We have 
dealt elsewhere with the horrible personalities 
now being excbanged among the African ex- 
plorers and their friends; and though we see 
reason to believe that the two men most be- 
spattered with charges were either in part 
innocent or morally irresponsible, we are 
none the less convinced that the general 
position assumed by explorers, and revealed 
in this disgraceful controversy, is perfectly in- 
tolerable. They obviously consider themselves 
released in Africa from all laws, and at liberty 
to act, either, as an insane officer did at Yam- 
buya, with cruelty which shocked even ne- 
groes, or with the relentless but calculated and 
purposeful severity which we take Mr. Stanley 
to have displayed, or with the large humanity 
and tolerance which undoubtedly marked the 





irresolute Emin Pasha, and which appear, as 
far as we can read him, to have distinguished 
the conduct of Mr. Jepnson, according, not to 
— but to individual temperament. 

hey are all Czars, Ivans or Alexanders, as 
may happen, but all Czars. The men are ‘ re- 
leased from law,’ as the Romans used to say, 
and give sentences of death or torture, or pro- 
tect or pardon suppliants at their own discre- 
tion, irresponsible either to civilized States 
or, in many instances, to their own inner 
consciences. They care nothing abcut opinion, 
for there is no opinion—at least, so they con- 
sider—in Africa; and thev are themselves, as a 
rule, the reporters to Europe of their own 
deeds, That position is the position of slave- 
holders, which demoralizes even the best; and 
itis aggravated bv the fact that the explorers 
are slaveholders whose slaves may rise at any 
moment, and are, till drilled into soldiers, al- 
ways on the vergeof that irritating form of 
mutiny, desertion en masse.” 

That is to say, at the close of the nine- 
teenth century.and not the close of the seven- 
teenth, when Christian missionaries are 
swarming all over the world, and no man 
can get more than a month in distance away 
from the strong arm of his own government, 
England allows private individuals to fit out 
expeditions which are, in the eye of public 
law, however praiseworthy their aims may be, 
distinctly piratical. The commander carries 
no commission from any lawful government; 
he selects his own subordinates, he enlists 
armed parties, and places them under mili- 
tary discipline, and then starts across the 
African continent, making private war on 
the way. He _ seizes from peaceable 
natives such supplies as he may need, 
takes to himself the power of life and death 
over everybody with whom he comes in con- 
tact, delegates this same power to such su- 
bordinates as he may detail on special duty, 
ravages the territory of such local potentates 
as may resist him, hangs, shoots, and flogs as 
many men as his occasions may seem to him 
to require, reports to nobody but himself, 
and then sells the report in open market, 
acknowledging no responsibility to anybody 
in particular for any of his doings. 

It appears clearly enough in the rear-guard 
controversy that the subalterns have no idea 
of responsibility to anybody but their chief 
when they are dealing with the natives. The 
great guilt of Barttelot’s atrocities seems to 
have lain in the fact that he was endangering 
the success of the expedition and disobeying 
his chief’s orders, not that he was commit- 
ting murder under the law of nations. The 
truth is that, from the legal point of view, no 
such expeditions as Stanley’s have been per- 
mitted or fitted out since the days of the 
Buccaneers on the Spanish Main. As the 
Spectator well says, if these men had charter- 
ed a ship and simply ravaged the African 
coasts, they would, when they got home, 
bave been brought to trial without any doubt 
for the slaughter which they acknowledged 
they had committed, The captain and owner 
of an English brig was tried in Australia some 
years ago for simply carrying a war party of 
natives against their enemies, as an accessory 
to murder. In fact, we feel little doubt 
that if an expedition like Stanley’s had 
been on shipboard and had sent home 
accounts of its doings as it proceeded, 
a man-of-war would have been despatched 
for its capture. Why are things permitted 


on shore which would be peremptorily 
stopped on the sea ? 





This is the question which the British pub- 
lic is row beginning to ask itself, and with 
good reason. The question is asked with all 
the more force because we are nearly all 
afflicted just now with a mania for civilizing 
Africa, Every newspaper tells us that the 
great obstacle in the way of this benefi- 
cent work is the raids of the Arab slave- 
dealers. They carry on private war against 
the unfortunate natives. They kill the 
tribes who oppose them and burn their 
villages just as we do. True, the end they 
have in view is nefarious, and the end of our 
expeditions is beneficent. But what do the na- 
tives think or know about the difference? We 
do not carry off the people into slavery, but 
we act as if such was our design. How 
many of those who encountered Stanley’s 
army fully understood that he was going 
to rescue Emin, and open up darkest Af- 
rica to the Bible, the sickle, and the plough- 
share? What is more to the purpose, how 
many knew that he really had not as much 
authority in the eye of the law or usage of 
Christian nations to shoot one of his enemies 
or ‘‘ give a dozen” to a mutineer, as Tippu 
Tib or any other slave-dealing chief? The 
whole business of exploration in Africa calls 
for a thorough overhauling at the hands 
of the Government, as the Spectator sug- 
gests. If the deeds which Stanley and his 
rear- guard have done in Africa are 
necessary, and have any wise purpose in 
view, then in God’s name let them be done 
under aiawful flag, a public commission, and 
the articles of war, and make the perpetrators 
report to the constituted authorities of some 
civilized Power, or answer before some 
civilized tribunal for such of their acts as 
call for explanation or apology. 








JEANNE D’ARC—THE RUSSIAN 
ANCE, 
Paris, November 12, 1890. 

THE French have at the present moment two 
fixed ideas—two things on the brain, if 1 may 
use the expression; one is Jeanne d’Arc, the 
other is the Russian alliance. The two things 
seem at first sight to be different, but they 
nevertheless are the expression of the same 
preoccupation, of the same thought—one of 
those thoughts which Sainte-Beuve well defined 
when he called them the thoughts de derriére 
le cerveau (from behind the brain). 

The revival of Jeanne d’Arc’s cult is a dis- 
tinct form of patriotism: she saved France at 
the time of the English invasion; she took her 
young King to Reims and saw him crowned, 
She certainly is one of the most fascinating 
and poetical figures in history; but the French 
nation has not always looked upon her with the 
same eyes as it does now. Voltaire did not of- 
fend the national sentiment when he wrote 
‘La Pucelle.’ The pbilosophers of the eigh- 
teenth century would certainly not have 
burned the *‘ bonne Lorraine,” but they looked 
upon her as an hysterical fanatic. The Roman 
Church has never been willing to beatify 
Jeanne d’Are and to give her a place among 
the saints. The reasons for this opposition are 
obvious: Jeanne was condemned by an eccle- 
siastical tribunal, and, even after centuries, 
the Church has no desire to protest against the 
decisions of such a tribunal. 

Jeanne d’Arc has now a statue in front 
of the Tuileries. This equestrian statue, 
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which is not without merit, was made some 
years ago by Frémiet ; the same sculptor bas 
since made a sort of duplicate of it, with very 
slight changes, and has made a present of 
it to the birthplace of Jeanne d’Are. Our 
greatest modern sculptor, Paul Dubois, who 
has achieved a world-wide reputation by his 
magnificent monument to Lamoriciére (bear- 
ing at its four corners four statues, two of 
which, ‘‘ Charity” and “ Military Courage,” 
are comparable tothe best works of the Italian 
Renaissance), has been haunted for many years 
by a desire to make a Jeanne d’Are, I have 
seen him at work at it in his studio, never con- 
tented with himself, always longing for some- 
thing better. He has at last consented to ex- 
hibit his equestrian statue to the public. 
The horse is magnificent, full of life. 
Dubois has kept a horse in his stable, 
studied every bone in the horse’s skeleton, and 
has succeeded in making a true horse, which, 
however, does not look like a common borse, 
and is in some degree idealized. As for 
Jeanne, she is in full armor, but her armor is 
so made that you feel all the movements and 
sinuosities of the body under it. She is sword 
in hand, and, with a most noble and graceful 
gesture, she makes a salute with her sword— 
keeping her head slightly backward, in an atti- 
tude of respect, and reining in her horse. 
These details will be all the more striking 
when the statue is placed in front of the Cathe- 
dral of Reims, which is its future site. 
Jeanne will then stand before the church in an 
attitude at the same time of triumph and of 
humility, having accomplished what she meant 
to accomplish, but feeling that her work was 
the work of God, and that she was only his in- 
strument. 

Lately we have had a Jeanne d’Arc on the 
stage; and who would and could play the rdle 
if not Sarah Bernhardt? Jules Barbier, the 
author of the play, told me that she was com- 
pletely engrossed with her part, for a time at 
least; that she could talk and think of nothing 
else, Ala-! Jeanne d’Arc had soon to give way 
to Cleopitra, and the versatile Sarah entered 
as easily into the skin (as we say in French) of 
the dissolute Queen cf Egypt as she had done 
into that of the Maid of Orleans. I do not 
speak of a Jeanne d’Arc represented at the 
Hippodrome: it was a great show, and one of 
the attractions was the burning of Jeanne 
at a real stake, surrounded with real flames, 
by some sort of artifice which I don’t pretend 
to explain. 

You see that I was not mistaken when I said 
that Jeanne d’Arc has become the most popu- 
lar historical figure of the time in the people’s 
mind. She means revenge, deliverance of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Our Engiish neighbors know 
very well that this instinctive movement is 
not directed agaiust them; the French have 
never been more Anglomaniac than they are 
at the present moment. You meet almost as 
many Englishmen as you do Frenchmen in 
some quarters of Paris. Chantilly has become 
a second Newmarket; the races (which are run 
nearly every day in the year) have their pub- 
lic, which is Anglo-French; our literature is 
invaded by English expressions; all our clothes 
are English; even our ladies patronize Eng- 
lish tailors, I know a man who has his 
linen washed in London! Our diplomats may 
keep up old quarrels about Egypt, write more 
or less angry notes about our influence in the 
valley of the Nile; the nation cares little for it, 
and it may be said that the traditional hostili- 
ty towards England is completely on the wane. 

The cult of Jeanne d’Arc is universal ; you 
will find her equally worshipped by the royalist 
and by the republican. The royalist speaks in 
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glowing terms of the girl who took her King to 
Reims and saw him crowned; the republican 
makes phrases abcut the peasant girl, the 
**bonne Lorraine,” who saved the country when 
King and Princes could not do it. In fact, she 
embodies at present, and, it must be said, in the 
most touching form, the national instinct ; she 
is the image of France—she gives us bope of a 
miraculous succor. 

tussia represents the terrestrial hope ; and 
it is for this reason that I said that the cult of 
Jeanne d’Are and the faith in a Russian alli- 
ance are parts of the same sentiment. The 
diplomats will tell you that there is no treaty 
of alliance, such as exists between Prussia, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy ; that the Em- 
peror of Russia cannot bind himself to a 
country whose Ministers are constantly chang- 
ing ; that, being the Czar Autocrat, he has no 
sympathy for republican institutions ; that he 
is the most pacific of sovereigns, and that his 
policy is simply a masterly inactivity ; that 
he is satisfied with reorganizing the administra- 
tion, with improving the finances of his vast 
empire ; that he is the most Russian of 
Russians, and means to have as little as 
possible to do with the affairs of the west 
of Europe—all such talk is vain, and people 
will respond that there is no need of written 
treaties when a community of interests de 
mands united action. There is a widespread, a 
universal belief that if Russia were engag- 
ed in a war with the Powers of the Triple Al- 
liance, France would immediately seize her op 
portunity and pounce upon Germany; that if 
France were obliged to draw the sword first, 
Russia could not allow the Powers of middle 
Europe to crush her, and would immediately 
attack Germany in the rear. This belief, in- 
stinctive, unreasoning, has entered into the 
mind of every man, woman, and child. The 
minor details of politics are neglected; the main 
point is never forgotten: France and Russia 
must, sooner or later, be engaged in a common 
struggle with Germany. 

In this situation, the position of a Russian 
Ambassador becomes very p'easant—so plea- 
sant that at times it becomes aimost painful. 
In ‘“* Cinna,” Augustus says to Cinna, after 
having pardoned him and reminded him of all 
the good things he had given him: 

**Je ten avails combls; je t’en veux acecabler." 
We also sometimes seem to overpower the 
Russian Ambassador with our flatteries and 
courtesy. Baron Monrenheim was sent to 
Paris at a difficult time; he had to replace 
Prince Orloff, who was a grand seigneur, uni 
versally popular, a handsome man, though he 
wore a band of black silk over one eye 
{everybody knew that he had been al- 
most killed by sabre cuts at the siege 
of a Turkish town); he was a hero, a great 
favorite of his Emperor, and his immense 
fortune allowed him to live in splendid 
style. Baron Mohrenheim was Russian Minis- 
ter at Copenbagen at the time of the marriage 
of the present Emperor to a Danish princess; 
he himself married a Danish lady, and ber ac 
quaintance with the Empress contributes to 
his advancement, lle was sent to Paris at a 
time when Russia merely wished to be well 
informed of all the intricacies of French poli- 
tices, and when republican institutions still 
seemed not to be assured. He was an intelli- 
gent witness; he knows French to perfection, 
and is well versed in all our literature, and he 
rapidly extended his acquaintance in the lite 
rary and even journalistic world. 

The first symptoms of what may almost be 
called the Russian fever bad not escaped him; 
Russian literature was becoming very popu- 
lar: the names of Turgeneff, Tolstoi, Dostoi- 
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evsky were in all mouths. This literary en 
gouement was a clear indication, and he was 


not long in seizing it. His position in the diplo- 
matic worid soon became almost unique, A 
certain sort of courtesy is always, ina polite 
country like France, pr fered to every mem- 
ber of the diplomatic body. Baron Mohren- 
heim became the object of a peculiar courtesy 
—he was persona grata, persona grafissima 
Not long ago his daughter married a French 
officer, M. de Séze, who belongs to a good 
French family, and this event assumed extra- 
ordinary proportions, A love match (for the 
marriage was one of those which we call ma 
riages @inc.ination) was treated in our news 
papers asa political event. People bad a vision 
of the marriage of the French army with the 
Russian army, of a second triple alliance of 
France, Russia, and Denmark. Distinet sliu 
sion to the hoped-for Franco Russian allbance 
was made at the Mairie, where the civil mar 
riage took place before the religious marriage 
and, by the by, it must be noted that our 
mayors, instead of celebrating the marriage, 
as the law requires, merely reading some ar 
ticles of the Code Civil, bave formed ‘he batbit 
—at least when they marry ;eople whom they 
think important—of making speeches which 
they think eloquent. It did not use to bes 
in old times, and this habit ought, in my 
opinion, to be deprecated, as you never know 
what a mayor may say, and the reading of tl 
articles of the Code is quite sufficient 
I have only referred to this little epi 
order to show the current of public opimi 
It is no use to deny it: we are determined t& 
be friends with Russia, whether the Russians 
are demonstrative or not. We have no doubts 
on the subject of their sentiments , we have 
forgotten Poland and the Poles, and don’t 
mean ever to remember them. We try to be as 
anti-Semitic as the Russians themselves, we 
console ourselves for all our woes with the 
idea that some day Russia and France to- 


gether will dictate terms to the work 





I do not discuss this state of things, 
for in politics, as in science, you must deal 


first with facts, 


ENGLISH TALK AND FRENCH WORK. 
Lonpon, November 12, 1st) 

Tue National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Art and its Application to Industry 
has just held its third annual Congress at Bir- 
mingham. More remarkable than its proceed- 
ings has been the complete indifference of the 
general public. But one or two men of note, 
or notoriety, joined in this year’s discussion and 
speechmaking , there were no socialist artists, 
except Mr. Holliday, who kept in the back- 
ground, to give the meetings that element of 
sensation which has heretofore distinguished 
them; there was no attraction such as Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert's pleading of Mr. Stirling Lee's 
case proved two years ago at Liverpool. Asa 
natural consequence, the Congress has been all 
but ignored by the press. The Times, of 
course, printed a report, and architectural 
papers have found space for matter of techni- 
cal interest to their readers, but most of the 
other dailies and weeklies have been content 
to dispose of the whole performance in a short 
paragraph. And, finally, it has been asked 
whether, after ali, there is any use in holding 
such meetings at so short an interval as a 
year. 

Had the Congress been one of jockeys or 
publicans, half the country would bave rushed 
to Birmingham. But still the prevailing apa- 
thy is due not solely to British indifference to 





art, but in a measure to the Association itself, 
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For its special subject this year was the art 
education of the people at large, and therefore 
one that concerns every payer of rates and 
taxes. The South Kensington and all the 
schools run by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment are State-supported; many others 
throughout the country are municipal insti- 
tutions, Almost every good citizen is more 
sensitive to a demand upon his purse than to 
an appeal to his wsthetic sense, and hence one 
might have thought the discussion of that 
education for which the public has to pay 
would have secured at least its attention. But 
the truth is, the members of the Association in 
the treatment of their problem have added the 
crime of incompetency to that of dulness, Be- 
yond platitudes few seem able to go. Again, 
this year, we have heard of the brutalizing in- 
fluence upon the workman of ‘‘ lines of ugly, 
undecorated, unpicturesque buildings, cubes of 
glass and iron for shops, hideous squalid rows of 
brick boxes for houses”; again we have been re 
minded of the ‘‘soulless character of machine 
work ” and the moral degradation wrought by 
the *‘ miserable sky sign,” or bill-poster. We 
have heard the old story of the beauty of the 
artisan’s life in the golden days of Italy, and 
of the superiority of the Japanese system of 
apprenticeship, The names of the great Re 
naissance designers have been quoted with the 
usual parade of knowledge; the artistic foi- 
bles of the medern lover of blue china 
have been laughed at with the usual laugh of 
pity. 

Even when the subject was approached in 
more serious fashion, there was no genuine ef- 
fort to treat it sensibly or practically. No 
sooner had Mr, Rathbone, a modern Liverpool 
version of the Medicean art patron, placed all 
his hopes in South Kensington, of which he 
said we had every reason to be proud, than 
Mr. Hodgson, the President, who is known to 
a few, perhaps, as R, A., to none as painter, 
denounced South Kensington and all its ways. 
No sooner had Mr. Orrock repeated his fa- 
vorite abuse of the National Gallery for its 
partiality to ‘* golden-gloried, squint-eyed, tri- 
angular Byzantine saints,” than Mr. Conway 
declared such talk “absolute folly.” The one 
man who really pointed out an easy remedy 
for existing difficulties was Mr. Brett, R. A., 
whose simple and ingenious solution was the do- 
ing away with all art education. Technical 
education in the sense of practical training by 
artists, he asserted, was not necessary ; it has 
already done more harm than good; and, any- 
how, if it were wanted, it could not now be 
had. The only practical business of the Con- 
gress was the report of a visit to a school of 
jewelry lately established in Birmingham. 1 
regret that 1 myself could not go tosee it, for, if 
report is to be trusted, it more nearly realizes 
the ideal of a good technical school than any- 
thing of the kind yet started in England. 

The failure of the Congress to cope with its 
subject is all the more deplorable since the 
need of good technical education in this coun 
try isso great, But few doubt the necessity of 
technical schools, save Mr. Brett ; few agree 
with Mr. Rathbone that those in existence are 
satisfactory, ‘The fact that a commission, of 
which this very Mr. Rathbone was a member, 
was appointed to irquire into the French sys- 
tem of popular instruction in art, shows that 
Englishmen begin to realize the fallacy of the 
South Kensington creed, that all art is theory 
to be learned by passing different grade exami- 
nations ; the absurdity of Mr. Morris’s doc- 
trine that all art is play; and the inefficiency of 
polytechnic and people’s-palace methods, 
which give chief prominence to the mechani- 
cal side of work, and which have brought 
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down upon them the derision of even Toynbee- 
Hall ‘ love-workers.” The results of its in- 
quiry, however, the Commission does not seem 
willing to share with the public, though Mr. 
Rathbone has admitted that the French meth- 
od of instruction in schools of decorative art 
appears admirably adapted to form the good 
decorative artisans who are in demand, rather 
than the indifferent artists who, thanks to 
South Kensington, are already a drug in the 
English market. But it remains to be seen 
whether the Commission has grasped the real 
reason forthe superiority of the French school. 
This it could not bave failed to do had its 
members visited none other but the Ecole du 
Livre, opened very recently in Paris, but 
destined to become famous before many 
months have passed. Apparently, the Com- 
missioners, together with all other English- 
men and most Americans, are still ignorant of 
its existence, and yet it is a perfect model of 
what a technical school, giving both artistic 
and mechanical training, ought to be. It 
furnishes the very best solution of the prob- 
lem which at the Birmingham meetings was 
left unsolved. 

While in all art matiers Englishmen talk 
and make a great noise, Frenchmen hold their 
peace and go actively to work. The Ecole du 
Livre came into being unhelped by art con- 
gresses or the liberality of city companies eager 
to curry favor with a suspicious public, or of 
individual philanthropists with bank accounts 
larger than their art knowledge. It needed no 
sensational novel to give ita start, no fashion- 
able fad to support it. It was founded by the 
city of Paris at the instigation of M. Hove- 
lacque, well known in the French political as 
in the scientific world, and after M. Magnuski, 
its present manager, had devoted years of 
study and research to the subject, travelling to 
every European country except England, where 
he knew he should find little or nothing to 
learn, and examining above all the municipal 
typographical school of Barcelona, the won- 
derful photo-engraving school of Vienna, and 
the Plantin Museum at Antwerp. As the name 
implies, the object of the Ecole du Livre is to 
instruct pupils in everything that relates to 
the making of books, from the casting of type 
to the drawing of illustrations. Intended for 
boys from the age of twelve, it does not ne- 
glect their scholastic education, but continues 
this from the point where they left off at the 
primary schools. However, even kere the 
main object of the institution is not forgotten, 
everything being done to make the instruction 
in science and letters increase interest in the 
profession or trade which pupils are ultimately 
to adopt. These classes, while due aitention 
is paid to them, are subordinated to the more 
essential studies—chemistry to its practical ap- 
plication by engraver or photographer, for ex- 
ample, general history to the particular history 
of art and printing, and so on with all other 
branches ; the school is meant to turn out in- 
telligent and well-educated workmen, and not 
clerks or literary hacks, 

These essential studies are seventeen in all, 
without counting subdivisions, The principal 
are type-founding, type-setting, and printing, 
the workrocms being supplied with every pos- 
sible necessity which the practical printer 
would require; engraving, lithography, and 
photography, now so important in reproduc- 
tion (and not only are pupils trained in the use 
of the necessary tools for these arts, but also 
in the necessary chemical and mechanical pro- 
cesses); modelling and drawing, artistic as 
well as geometrical—for though artisans 
rather than artists in the usual sense of the 





word are to be developed, the illustrator will 





have every opportunity to perfect himself ; 
and book-binding in its highest and simplest 
forms. In fact, all the many arts and indus- 
tries exercised in the making of a book, with 
the exception of the manufacture of paper, are 
actively represented. 

Not only this ; there are workshops in which 
once every fifteen days the boys spend three 
hours in acquiring the use of tools and learn- 
ing something of carpentering and practical 
mechanics, not that they may become me- 
chanics any more than artists or scholars, but 
that they may understand their own mecbani- 
cal needs—that they may be able to use the 
chisel or the hammer, should an emergency 
arise. While still more importance is given to 
the artistic—theoretic if you choose—side of 
the bookmaker’s training, the boy who is to 
become printer or engraver, type-founder or 
compositor, isin every possible way to be re- 
minded that his special work is not a mere 
trade, but an art. Already a museum has been 
founded in the school; it is to contain examples 
of everything connected with books and the 
making of them—histories and handbooks of 
the art of printing, as well as beautiful speci- 
mens of the printer’s work both past and pre- 
sent, so that the latter-day printer can learn 
something of the possible beauty of type and 
page; old and new presses, matrices and casts 
to help the inventor; drawings and engravings 
and lithographs by the masters in these arts, 
In acertain way, of course, no new museum 
can pretend to rival the wonderful Plantin Mu- 
seum in Antwerp; but for merely practical 
purposes that attached to the school hopes 
eventually to surpass it. This is a brief out- 
line of the scope of the Ecole du Livre. 

Its great advantage over the average techni- 
eal school is easily seen. The pupil will ac- 
quire not simply a mechanical knowledge of 
his trade (all that can, as a rule, be obtained in 
polytechnics), but a scientific and artistic un- 
derstanding of it as well. It is true that no 
man can be taught to be an artist, Thousands 
take lessons in drawing; the Vierges and Ab- 
beys are the exception. We have today a 
multitude of wood-engravers, but the Kruells 
and Coles are in the minority. But a right ar- 
tistic feeling, an appreciation of what is good 
in everything pertaining to his trade, is a dis- 
tinct gain even to the man who finds he cannot 
engrave on wood, and takes instead to prepar- 
ing the block for the engraver; to the man who 
realizes that he cannot draw, and devotes him- 
self, therefore, to the mechanical reproduction 
of the draughtsman’s work, And in the same 
manner, the lithographer or photo-engraver 
may not want to prepare his own inks and 
acids, but it is to his own interest to be able to 
do so in time of need; the compositor or printer 
may not make his own press or tools, but 
he, and his employer also, can but profit by his 
ability, in case of accident, torepair them him- 
self, The minor importance attached to the 
manufacture of tools and appliances is shown 
by the very small portion of time set aside for 
the purpose ; the value ascribed to artistic 
training is manifested in the time, care, and 
money expended upon the Museum. 

The first year, pupils pass through all the 
workshops and studies ; they are then distri- 
buted, each according to the aptitude he has 
shown in the various departments, this distri- 
bution being managed by the directors of the 
school. A boy, instead of having no choice, and 
being forced to devote himself to engraving, 
printing, or illustration from the first, can test 
his talents for each; his ultimate profession, or 
trade, thus depending upon his own desires 
and inclinations. It is worth noting that this 
is really the seheme suggested by a well-knowng 
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American illustrator, before the school was 
opened, in an article in the Confemporary 
Review last spring—a suggestion which was 
laughed to scorn as visionary and impractica- 
ble by the proprietor of the Graphic, who has 
himself started a school cf illustration after 
his own narrow and primarily commercial 
ideas, which so far has borne but indifferent 
fruit even as an economic feeder for his own 
paper. 

A few other facts in connection with the 
Ecole du Livre, though of less significance in 
the present consideration, are of no less in- 
terest. In the first place, it is a full day-school 
for French boys residing in Paris, their admis- 
sion depending upon their success in passing 
certain competitive examinations, The hours 
are from eight in the morning until six in the 
evening, and the dinner and goiter, or after- 
noon lunch, for the boys are as free as their 
classes ; this arrangement having teen made 
from wholly matter-of-fact motives, i. ¢., to 
keep the boys on the premises and to save time, 
and without any of the hysterical socialism 
which characterized the London School Board's 
advocacy of free meals. The appointment of 
professcrs was also the result of examinations, 
the competitors having them:elves named their 
jury. Scme of the most eminent men in their 
respective professions, Palmaker, Demangeat, 
Mouchon, for instance, were among the suc 
cessful candidates. To show how thoroughly 
the well-being of pupils is studied, I cannot but 
mention that the course of instruction includes 
gymnastics and mi itary exercises. There are 
night classes for men. An enormous building 
is now being put up in the Rue Vauquelin for 
the school, which at present is occupying tem- 
porary premises near the Panthéom. Already 
its advantages have been well appreciated : 
only 100 pupils could be admitted its first year; 
there were over 50 applications. 

Of course, the Paris ole du Livre has no- 
thing to do with the arts of des gn in their ap- 
plication to househoid decoration; but it can at 
least show how these also could be grcuyed to- 
gether, and how ins‘ruction in them could be 
made at once mechanical and artistic. The 
technical school is needed to-day to counteract 
the narrowing influence of modern methods of 
work, when what used to be a ta-k for one 
man is div.ded among many, and the indivi- 
dual workman spends years in producing over 
and over again an infinitesimal part of some 
great whole. ‘Thus the man who goes into a 
machine-shop may devote his life to making 
cylinders, and yet n ver know how to miukea 
piston-rod or a boiler. The artisan from tbe 
Ecole du Livre would probably pass ail his 
years either at the compositor’s desk or the 
press, either engraving on wood or bind ng 
books, for even the socialist or fourteenth- 
century maniac cannot get rid of the mo- 
dern exigencies of work; but there is no 
doubt that even if he were but of average 
ability, he would work with an_ intelli 
gence and an appreciation of everything re- 
lating to his trade not often found in the ordi 
nary printer’s apprentice. This intelligence is 
exactly what is needed in every modern indus- 
try. Andso long as industrial conditions re 
main unchanged, only by the establishment of 
schools upon the same basis can it be deve 
loped. It is not enough to master the tools of 
a trade; they should be used with clear and in. 
telligent understanding of their scientific and 
artistic relations. When this fact is receg- 
nized in England, and not before, will the 
problem of technical education be satisfac- 
torily disposed of. Art congresses held every 
year, or every month, will never accomplish 
what has been quietly done by M. Magnuski 
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and the authorities of Paris and the Depart 
ment of the Seine. 
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THE INDIAN MESSIAH. 
To THE Epiror oF Tre Nation: 
Sir: The recent excitement at the Sioux 
agencies On account of the ‘t Ghost” or ** Mes- 
siah”’ dances must have beccme a matter of 
grave consideration to every reflecting mind 
within our boundaries. The settler seeking 
for lands upon which to plant his home; the 
cay italist on the look-out for new investments; 
and the taxpayer who will be called upon to 
foot the bill for the hurried massing of troops 
or the accumulation of supplies at the points 
supposed to be menaced by the concentration 
of excited dancers, will all feel a very natural 
desire to know what it all means. There have 
been numerous reasons assigned for the hold- 
ing of the Messiah dance, but to none of them 
do I care to refer in this letter, which ts 
written merely to call your attention to the 
immense influence still exerted upon the minds 
of the aborigines by the medicine-men, and to 
start the inquiry, Are there no means by which 
such influence can be lessened or destroyed? 
The medicine-man of the American tribes is 
not the fraud and charlatan many peop'e af 
fect to consider him ; he is, indeed, the reposi 
tory of all the lore of the savage, the possessor 
of knowle'ge, not of the present world alone, 
but of the world to come as well. At any mo 
ment be caa commune with the spirits of the 
de arted; he can turn himself into any anima 
at will; all diseases are subject to bis incanta 
tions; to him the enemy must yield on the 
war-path ; without the potent aid of his drum 
and rattle and song no bunt is urdertaken ; 
from the cradle to the grave the destinies of 
the trite are subject to his whim. 
I could fortify my own observations with the 
remarks of such men as Sahagun, Landa, Kos 
cana, and others who passed their lives a 





the tribes to the south of us, and who recog 
nized the fact that the life of the Indian rested 
upon his religion, and that the medicine-man 
was the one individual in the tribe whose ac- 
tions and metives must be understood and 
frustrated. Kut nothing that I could say, no 
thing that any one could say, would change 
the national indifference to all that relates to 
the inner Jife of our interesting savages. Well 
did Francis Parkman say that Span: 





zation crushed the India: 
? him 


embraced bim, We know very little, if any, 





ignored and des 


more about cur Indians to-dav than the Dutet 
lid in New York when, on account of a sense- 
less scare, they massacred a lot of peaceable 


Indians near Du Pauw’s Ferry several centu 





ries ago. 

These medicine-men, doctors, priests, or 
wise men—by whatever name they mav lx 
called—are of great imp e to the abori 
gines. If a horse bas been stolen, they consult 
the medicine-man,; if a raid has been threaten- 


ed by a hostile band, the medicine-man can 
sing and prevent it; have the rains failed, the 


medicine-man can make more; has scarlet 


fever carried off any of the children, has 





whooving-cough swept down upon young and 
old, has the measles seized upon infant boys 
and giris, the med man knows the song, 
the charm, the amount of singing and bathing 





and painting and dancing requisite for drivin 
them away—or, if bis incantations cannot 
drive them away, then be can point out the 


5] 


wrinkled old crone who has rendered them ali 
abortive, and whose death must expiate the 
crime of being a witch lie can talk in the 


depths of his stomach, be knows a'l the tricks 
of jugglery similar to those at which the 
heathen priests of Rome laughed in their 
sleeves in the first vears of the Christian dis- 
pensation; he knows everything 

We may shrug our shoulders and talk about 
quackery and lament the superstition of de- 
Inded men and women and children, but that 
will not bring the problem any nearer solution, 
We must break down the power of the medi- 
and no effort is too great or too small 


to effect this. We must do just as the French 


cine men, 






were obliged to do with their tribes in Algeria, 
when they sent Houdin, the wizard, to work 


among them, and show that the medicine men 





of the French uld do more even than those of 
the Kabvies boasted of being able toda Such 
a thing bas already been done with excellent 
results among the Sioux themvelves at their 
Sun Dance, in ISS], but asit was done by a 
volunteer and not under Gov Meul AuUspPices, 
perhaps the experiment i: tw he 
fullest success There was a strolling “* magi 
cian’ who asked me toa whim togo with me 
to the Sun Dance at that time, as he thought it 
would do the Sioux good to see whata while 
‘medicine man” was capable f performing 
It is bardly worth while to say that when the 
Sioux warriors saw their biggest medic n 
smacked wt! f for n one cheek a ’ 
ten-dollar gold piece knox 1 out york 

r saw 41 creat warr . I tig 
Man,” wrenched Viole vt ‘ a 
other gold poece pulled t ‘ rtat 
orga thev wer Aina ‘ a asking 
themiseives ® questi Wohiv their 
medicine H t SA Ke a the 
tr erik 

The re dv sugyests self at we s? i 
take vot w atter ° » re 
wih earnes S38 t xr i r 
itmost to re v t i nwt i 
rern stt t X inte Ww AS A pre 
tate in I t a t wt fr 
tier \ (ar isie ar Hampton st id 
be r i n ¢ arv <« “ if 
tadid e, 8 give an s £ the 
rdVances a 1 ek < ‘ strv. the 
use of ft s a S| i SCOP tele 
scope, and other ins ruments, the power of 
steam, and other forees which the white man 
has harnessed to do bis bidding. Fortbe more 
capal sect ars, there should be & supplemen- 
tary course in rudimestary therapeutics, or 
house} i medicine, so as to render them inde 
1™ nt of the medicine-men of their own 
tribe. When a scholar returns from one of 
ur Indian sect s, he at present finds himsel 
instructed in some handicraft, and able to read 


and write pretty well, but he is still no match 
for the vaunted pretensions of the medicine- 


pn, Who leave to bim the knowledge of the 





al world, but retain for themselves the 





vsteries of the supernatural 
Wherever the tribe is found to be s deeply 


rooted in its old ideas that its members will in- 
sist upon sacrificing chickens, sheep, and 

rses upon the death of great chiefs or medi- 
cine-men, or upon the appearance of epidemics,* 
let care be taken to supply them with little fig- 
ures of paper representing such animals, and 
they wil! soon learn to regard the symbol to be 
of as much value sacrificially as the live 
creature, and very soon the symbol itself will 
disappear; but, whether it does or not, the In- 





hen en epidemic of scariet fever proved fatal to 
ny of (he Apeche chiliren some years ago, the me- 
dicin@ men advised that sacrifices be made over the 
raves. and not less than two thousand sheep were 








ilied by the infatuated survivors. 
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dian will still hold his property and be on the 
road to wealth, which means conservatism, 
peace, and prosperity. The use of symbolic or 
substitutive figures in sacrifice has prevailed, 
and does still prevail, in many parts of the 
world—among Chinese, Thibetans, Mongols, 
negroes, and others. The Abbé Huc gave a 
very interesting description of what he saw 
of this sort in the snow-clad peaks of the 
Himalayas in 1844.—Very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 
Joun G. BouRKE, 
Captain Third Cavalry, U. 8. A, 
NOVEMBER 28, 1890. 





A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE Nation: 

Sir: Within twenty-four hours of each 
other two pamphlets bave reached my table 
from the Department of Agriculture— the 
Second Annual Report of Secretary Rusk and 
the Statistician’s Report on the Yield of Crops 
per Acre. 

The Secretary deems it his first duty ‘‘ to 
congratulate you [ihe President] and the coun- 
try au large upon the generally improved out- 
look in agricultural matters.” After referring 
to the agricultural depression at the opening 
of the Harrison Administration and the at- 
tention given to the matter by Congress, he 
announces with fervid eloquence that ‘‘ The 
cloud which seemed to rest gloomily upon 
American agriculture has been lightened, 
while the wise, economic legislation already 
secured holds out still brighter promise for 
the future.” He then gives a comparative ta- 
ble showing the increase in price of a number 
of agricultural products, which he attributes 
largely to the increased tariff rates recom- 
mended in a former report. 

So much for the Secretary. Iopen the other 
pamphlet, and am told on the very first page 
that the average yield of corn for the current 
year is the lowest ever reported, except in 1881, 
and that the yield in 1889, the year chosen by 
the Secretary for comparison, was nearly one 
half larger. The sbortage for this year, it is 
said, is principally ‘tin the corn- surplus 
States.” Reports from the corn - growing 
States tell the disastrous story in detail. In 
one county the crop has suffered ‘all possible 
drawbacks” ; in another are “ half-filled ears, 
soft and unmerchantable” ; in another, ‘‘ da- 
maged by excessive rains’; elsewhere “by mid- 
summer drought”; elsewhere, ‘‘by frost” ; 
elsewhere, ‘‘by worms”; here, “by hot 
winds” ; there, “‘by bailstorms in August,” 
etc., etc., for almost five dreary pages. 

We turn to the report on potatoes, and find 
the lowest average, with two exceptions, ever 
reported, with an acreage so small as to make 
the actua! supply per capita “ smaller than in 
any recent year.” These facts, in the opinion 
of the statistician, ‘‘amply warrant the ad- 
vance in prices nOW ruling in all markets.” He 
thinks, also, that the recent change in customs 
duties may check the large importation which 
these facts would prognosticate; which means, 
thanks to McKinley, that the poor will go 
hungry for potatoes, their staple dish, with no 
gain, either, to the masses of the farmers who 
have none to sell. The mind of the thinking 
man will go back to the time of the Cern-Law 
agitation, and draw a few interesting conclu- 
sions, 

But to return to the statistician: ‘‘ The sea- 
son has been the worst for fruit that this De- 
partment has ever reported” ; tobacco shows 
“a return somewhat below the average for the 
last decade” ; buckwheat is lower than last 
year, and sorghum ‘‘reports a poor yield” in 





“its favored region.” For hay, ‘‘the season 
was in the main favorable,” whiie of cane- 
sugar alone it is said that ‘* the crop will be a 
large one.” 

Is it simply ‘“‘the irony of fate” that the 
Secretary’s Report should be followed so close- 
Jy by so crushing a refutation from one of his 
own subordinates? Or is it a terrible scheme 
against the ‘‘ American system,” concocted by 
the fiendish emissaries of the Cobden Club ? 
Has it come to this, that a part of an Admi- 
nistration supposed to be devoted to the most 
rock-ribbed protectionism ever known hes 
been bribed by British gold to betray Ameri- 
can institutions? A Congressional investiga- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture should 
be moved by McKinley, seconded by Cannon, 
and passed by the Speaker on the very first 
day of the approaching session. 


AGRICOLA, 
NOVEMBER 28, 1890. 





MORE MISUNDERSTANDING OF THE 


TARIFF, 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The country weekly press is still copy- 
ing the report of the interview with Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew sent out by the Associated 
Press on the day after the recent election. Mr. 
Depew endeavored to explain the causes of the 
political cyclone, and, as usual, had a little 
story to relate, but his story evidences that he 
is only familiar with the title of the McKinley 
Bill and not with its contents. 

He tells us that, “all over the country, prices 
are going up or going to go up because of the 
McKinley Bill, and generally on articles which 
were not affected by that measure.” Now 
comes the story: Some friends of his went to 
New York to buy a piano, and were told that 
they had better buy one at once, as pianos 
were going to increase $100 in price because of 
the McKinley Bill, ‘‘though as a matter of fact 
pianos were not in the new tariff.” Mr. De- 
pew has probably never read or beard of the 
famous section 215 of the new law, which reads: 
* Manufactures, articles, ur wares, not spe- 
cially enumerated or provided for in this act, 
composed wholly or in part of iron, steel, lead, 
copper, nickel, zine, gold, silver, platinum, 
aluminum, or any other metal, and whether 
partly or wholly manufactured, 45 per cent. ad 
valorem.” The fact that one very seldom hears 
of any other pianos but those of American 
make does not correct Mr. Depew’s error. 

I notice a request by Mr. Thos. W. Smith in 
last week’s Nation for the names of Republican 
firms announcing the rise in prices since Octo- 
ber 6. It would be easy to fill a column with 
names. I shall only state that the Central 
Stamping Co. of New York, the largest manu- 
facturers of tinware in the world, whcse presi- 
dent is an ardent Republican and _ protection- 
ist, has repeatedly advanced its prices since 
October 6, so that its present schedule is more 
than 40 per cent. higher than it was before the 
Tariff Law was passed. 

Apropos of Mr. Smith's inquiry concerning 
pearl buttons, A salesman. recently told a 
retail merchaat, evidently a ‘‘ dyed- in- the 
wool” Republican, that next season certain 
kinds of over-shirts used by workingmen and 
farmers would have vegetable-ivory buttons 
in place of pearl buttons as heretofore. ‘* Don’t 
let me hear any more of that nonsense,” was 
the reply ; ‘‘ if they don’t like the buttons, jet 
them do without the shirts.” Ss. 

Sr. P4vL, MIny., November 22 


ney 


1890, 


A PROBLEM IN McKINLEYISM, 
To THE Eprror oF THE NartIon: 
Sir: After reading your remarks on the “ Re- 





publicans and Science” in No. 1325, I am re- 
minded of a proverb which provides for the 
giving of his due to the power not ourselves 
which does not make for righteousness; his 
name being excluded from respectable jour- 
nals. The McKinley Bill, for some reason or 
other, has helped science by allowing books 
published in languages other than English to 
be imported without tax. Why was this pro- 
vision made? If your remarks are correct, 
there could have been no intentional provision 
for poor scholars, Two solutions occur to me, 
but both may be incorrect. Perhaps the 
American language is to be protected from the 
English, so that we may build up a language 
of our own, This cannot be adequate, for 
there is no money to be made in manufacturing 
an American language. But why cannot we 
see a bid for the Chinese and Italian votes 
bere? Will not the un-Americanized foreign- 
er see a delicate compliment to his native land 
in this provision? Who can tell or who can 





explain ? M. 
Miami UNIVERSITY, November 22, 1890, 
PARTISAN USE OF CENSUS”) EM- 


PLOYEES, 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: That the appointments of census-enu- 
merators were made by Republican politicians 
for the benefit of the Republican party, is of 
course generally understood; but the shame'ess 
way in which these men, while doing census 
work, were also required to do party work, is 
perhaps not so well known. i am informed 
by men high in Republican councils that the 
State of Indiana was polled for the Republican 
State Central Committee by the census-enume- 
rators when they took the census. Each one 
carried a special polling-book, and he was 
nominated by the chairman of the county 
committee with especial reference to that 
work, ‘‘though, of course, good men were al- 
ways named.” Presumably this was done in 
all the States, but Iam sure only with regard 
to this one. This poll of the States at Govern- 
ment expense, one would think, should have 
lessened somewhat the need for assessments of 
Government officials. 

In another case that has come to my know- 
ledge, the use of the public funds was even 
more direct. A subordinate officer in the Cen- 
sus Bureau at Washington, who did not feel 
able to pay the expenses of a trip of 2,000 miles 
or more, home and back, to vote, was assigned 
work in the field and given tickets, properly 
enough, at the expense of the Government, to 
his new field of iabor. He was expected to stop 
on his way thither and vote, and did so. To 
enable him to do this, however, the route fol- 
lowed in going to his new position was no more 
direct than to go from Washington to Indian- 
apolis via Boston, with a halt for a day or two 
with old friends at some village in northern 
New Hampshire. 

This carrying of polling-books by enumera- 
tors, and the devious ways by which they 
reached their fields of work, are enough, I 
think, to explain the curious returns without 
charging poor Superintendent Porter, who has 
a good many very hard things to explain, with 
deliberately issuing orders to make the returns 
in Democratic strongholds small. J. 

INDIANA, November 24, i$90. 





ANOTHER EFFECT OF PENSION LAWS. 
To THE Ep1ToR oF THE Nation: 


Sir: Permit me to mention another “ effect 
of pension laws.” In a small town in the State 
of Indiana lives an old soldier who, for some 
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years, has made a living by selling candy and 
sweet stuff at a street corner, and, as a general 
thing, was fairly sober. Under the new pen- 
sion law he was allowed, as back pay, some 
three thousand dollars, which he gayly proceed- 
ed to drink up among like-minded friends and 
old soldiers enjoying similar windfalls. After 
leading a merry life for some months, the 
money ran out, and our friend is now in much 
the same state as of old, with nothing to show 
for his ‘back pay” except an increased love 
for strong waters. B. G. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa,, November 24, 1890. 





To THE EprTror oF THE NarTIon: 


Srr: Asa depreciatory outcome of pension 
legislation, your correspondent, “‘E. A. B.” of 
Washington, Ga., cites the case of a woman in 
his section, the widow of a soldier in the war 
of 1812, who receives a pension on account of 
her deceased husband, and is now living with 
aman to whom she is not married, and who 
givesas a reason for her conduct that,if she 
was married to the man with whom she is liv- 
ing, it would discontinue her pension. The re- 
cent extravagant pension legislation of Con- 
gress is exceedingly objectionable, but there is 
no remedy for it in indiscriminate criticism. 
Section 2 of the amendment to section 4702 
of the Revised Statutes, passed August 7, 
1882, provides that ‘tthe open and notorious 
adulterous cobabitation of a widow whoisa 
pensiouer shall operate to terminate her pen- 
sion from the commencement of such cohabi- 
tation.” The amendment referred to applies 
alone to widows of Union soldiers in the War 
of the Rebellion. E. W. BaaBy, 

PapvcaH, Kr., November 25, 1890, 





MASSACHUSETTS IN THE LAST ELEC- 
TIONS. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: In your editorial of this week on ‘‘ The 
Popular Voice in the Elections,” you say: 
** But the vote at the Congressional election of 
1886 cannot be taken as a basis for comparison 
with the vote of 1890, for the reason that the 
tariff issue played a very small part in that 
contest.” This is undoubtedly true of the elec- 
tion of 1886 in New York and the West, but 
in Massachusetts the tariff was made the most 
important issue in that election, and four 
Democratic Congressmen were elected, as 
against one in the election of 1884. The tariff 
fight was notably vigorous in the Third Dis- 
trict, where Ranney, who bad been elected in 
1884 by four or five thousand Republican ma- 
jority, but on a tariff-reform platform, and 
who had voted against the consideration even 
of the. Morrison Bill, was defeated by Leopold 
Morse by a majority of over two thousand, 

A comparison of the Congressional vote of 
Massachusetts in 1886 and in 1890 will show, I 
believe, that the Republican stay-at-home vote 
this year was not abnormally large, and that 
in Massachusetts, as in lowa and Iilinois, 
many Republicans have burned their bridges 
and have voted for Democratic Congressmen 
on the tariff issue. MUGWUMP. 

Boston, November 29, 1890, 





FRANCE AND ITALY. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NaTION: 


Srr: Your Roman correspondent writes, in 
his letter of October 17 Nation, p. 340): ** It 
is a fact well known in official circles, though 
denied with derision by the French journals, 
that two years ago France had planned an at- 
tack on Italy, etc. . . . I have sufficient 





information from the highest official sources 
to leave no doubt of its reality.” 

I can only wonder that such absurd talk can 
have found its way into your columns. Say- 
ing this, Ido not mean in any way to put in 
doubt the insight and good faith of your corre- 
spondent, but only to call attention to the at- 
mosphere of misrepresentations and extrava- 
gant fancies which seems to be that of certain 
political circles in Italy. I showed the passage 
of “W. J. S’s” letter to a well-informed 
statesman, who simply shrugged his shoulders 
in reply, and I hardly believe that any compe 
tent judge of our foreign policy would answer 
in another manner. There is no more foolish 
idea than the belief that France, with her 
present Government and Constitution, can 
wage war at a day’s notice to surprise an 
unprepared neighbcr. A war against Italy, 
if it were not wholly defensive, would be so 
unsupported by public opinion in France that 
a minister who should take one step towards 
that result would not hold his portfolio for a 
week. 

I must add that the very unfriendly tone of 
your correspondent’s letter with regard to 
France, whose natural sympathy for Italy and 
love for peace he deliberately ignores, can only 
affect an unprejudiced looker-on as the echoof 
hostile feelings which, prevailing in Italian 
official circles, have fortunately not yet spread 
over the Italian people at large. 

Truly yours, SaLomMon REINACH. 





CLEOPATRA’'S COMPLEXION, 
To THE EpiToR oF THE Nation: 

Srr: I see that Mme. Bernhardt is playing 
Cleopatra in a mahogany-red wig, with her 
skin stained copper color (your correspondent 
says ‘auburn ” as to hair and ‘‘ brown ” as to 
skin). I suppose this is in accordance with the 
rule that Othello, a Moor, must wear wool, in- 
stead of hair, and smutch to the blackness of 
the regro. Cleopatra was, as you know, a 
Greek by blood, descended in the eighth de 
gree from Ptolemy L (Soter), the reputed son 
of Philip of Macedon, the honored and trusted 
half-brother of Alexander the Great; hence, 
although an Egyptian queen, she was not of the 
Egyptian race. While she may have worn 
royal Egyptian robes, she herself, physically, 
must have possessed the characteristics of the 
Aryan—at least a white skin, and, possibly, 
blue eyes and golden bair. Now, under these 
circumstances, will not one of the several 
‘*Cleopatras” at present about give us the 
Queen in all the splendor of Aryan beauty ! 

G 


Notes. 


Estes & Latriat have in press, in connection 
with the Browning Society of London, Kobert 
Browning's ‘ Prose Life of Strafford,’ with an 
introduction by S. B. Firth and preface by F. 
J. Furnivall. 

A former secretary to Mr. Ruskin, Mr. W. 
G. Collingwood, has been allowed to compile, 
edit, and publish as much of the former's 
poetic productions as may be deemed worthy of 
preservation. The sole volume of 1S0 will be 
nearly doubled in size, and a chronological 
arrangement will be observed. Twenty-five 
plates from unpublished drawings by Mr. 
Ruskin will be inserted. Three editions will 
meet a variety of tastes 

W. S&S Gottsberger & Coa publish directly 
‘The Elixir, and Other Tales,’ by Georg Ebers, 
translated by Mrs Edward Hamilton Bell—an 








su‘horized edition with the author's portrait. 








D. Appleton & Co. have nearly ready ‘ The 
Story of My House,’ by George H. Ellwanger 

*The Heart of the Golden Roan’ is the title 
of a poem of action which D. Lothrop Co. will 
shortly bring out. It is by O. CG. Auringer, 
author of ‘ Scythe and Sword,’ who is engaged 
upon a story of the navy entitled ‘The En- 
chanted Marine.’ 

‘ How to bea Pastor’ is the title given to a 
practical work by the Rev, Theodore L. Cuy 
ler, now in the press of the Baker & Taylor 
Company. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert are about to issue 
a paper-covered edition of ‘ An Appeal to Pha- 
raob,’ a fantastic “solution” of the Southern 
problem, which, we are now told, was written 
by Mr. Carlyle McKinley, one of the aiitors of 
the Charleston News and Courter 

The J. G. Cupples Company, Boston, will 
soon issue ‘ Aunty's Elfin Land,’ a fairy tale, 
by Mrs. Maria Hildreth Parker, sister-in-law of 
Gen. B. F. Butler. 

Ginn & Co, bave assumed publication of a 
little work hitherto issued by another Boston 
firm, changing the title ( Bedside Poetry’) to 
*Good-night Poetry,’ as being unambiguous, 
This antheclogy is offered as a‘ parents’ assist 
antio moral discipline” and asan aid to the 
cultivation of the literary taste in children, the 
selections having purposely been restricted to a 
high grade of verse Its present publishers 
think its usefuiness not limited to the home 
circle, and accordingly recommend it: to 
teachers and the class room 

A sixth edition of the ‘ Mikado’s Empire* is 
being issued by Harper & Bros, Dr. Giriftis’s 
work has held its own during fourteen years, 
and has been a quarry for most bookmakers in 
the same field since it first appeared. It has 
now three supplementary cha) ters, on Japan 
in 1883, 1886, and IM, the history being 
brought down to August in this memorable 
year of the trial of parliamentary government. 
Thus renewed, the werk enters upona fresh 
career of popularity at home and abroa 
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The author of * Vice Versa’ and ‘ TI 
Venus’ has a secure place among English hu- 
morists, but his longer efforts have not e+ 
caped a certain monotony and even tedium. 
In the character of an overbearer and reporter 
of public conversations, Mr. Anstey, as the 
columns of Punch have demonstrated, is at his 
best. The collection he has just made under 
the title ‘ Voces Populi’ (Longmans) is capa- 
bie of affording lasting amusement, and some 
of these mirih-provoking scenes and dialogues 
are well adapted to being acted on the private 
stage. Such, for example, is ‘‘ Third Class 
—FParliamentary,” which takes place in a 
smoking compartment between a suburban 
tradesman and a ‘* seedy but burly Stranger,” 
or the unsurpassable discourse of guides 
at show places. Political satire finds a sub- 
ject in “ Trafalgar Square” and ‘ Sunday 
Afternoon in Hyde Park”; social satire in 
* Ata French Play,” ** Picture Sunday,” “* At 
a Wedding.” ‘ Choosing Christmas Cards,” 
and in many other of these twodozen snatches; 
while the British tourist is hit off to the life in 
‘At a Highland Table d'Héte,” ** Ata North 
British Hydropathic.” ‘‘ On a Trip to Staffa 
and Iona,” ete. Mr. Anstey has been particu- 
larly fortunate in his illustrator, Mr. J. Ber- 
nard Partridge, who has a genuine eye for 
types of man and womankind. The book is 
beautifully made. 

fr. John Ashton's forte lies in the selection 
of antiquarian topics fit for some one to make 
a book out of. His native ability to work up 
his own material is very inconsiderable, and 
there is hardly one of the many expensive 
volumes he has brought out which is not open 
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to censure for its literary execution. His 
lack of orderliness, of scholarly precision, of a 
good English style, is very appareut in the 
latest, ‘( urious Creatures in Zcélogy’ (Cas- 
sell Publishing Co.), It is a handsome volume, 
with a great store of illustrations, and con- 
fusedly deals with real and with mythical cu- 
riosities, with giants and pigmies, Amazons, 
tailed men, cyclops, chimeras, krakens, levi- 
athans, harpies, sphinxes, pelicans, salaman- 
ders, the barnacle goose, etc., ete. All sorts of 
authorities, from Darwin to Marco Polo, 
Pliny, Herodotus, and Homer are drawn upon 
with very great indifference to particularity of 
reference, The odd figures are also very im- 
perfectly accredited, and Mr. Ashton resorts 
to his favorite practice of tracing from the 
original instead of giving a photographic fac- 
simile and retaining the character of the 
copied drawings. Such a medley may afford 
a certain degree of amusement or mental dissi 
pation if taken piecemeal; otherwise it is well 
calculated to excite either fatigue or irrita- 
tion. 

A Berlin journal which, like the Nation, has 
just celebrated its quarter-century, has made 
an interesting souvenir of its career, ‘Zum 
fiinfundzwanzigjabrigen Bestehen der Moden- 
welt’? (New York: International News Co.). 
This fashion magezine attained in ten years 
a circulation of 30,000 copies ( ince swelled to 
165,000), began at» once to be printed in three 
Janguages in as many countries, and is now 
issued in fifteen. All this is related, together 
with details and cost of production, titles of 
works published in connection with the maga- 
zine, and an account of a Pension, Widows’ 
and Orphan Fund estat lished by the founder, 
Mr. Franz Lipperheide and his wife, for the 
benefit of their employees. Facsimiles of the 
several editions of the Modenwelt and of a 
century of fashion plates are succeeded by a 
bibliography of fashion journals 1708-1565, 

Present-day interest in Brazil is scarcely 
ministered to by the dcing into English, at 
this late day, of Mme. Toussaint-Samson’s * A 
Parisian in Brazil’ (Boston: James H. Earle). 
The narrative is vivacious, however, and bears 
the stamp of sincerity in its account of a state 
of things now past. The funny Frencn-Eng 
lish of the translation—the translator is Mme, 
Toussaint-Samson’s daughter—is put forth in 
the most serious good faith, but almost de- 
serves classification with ‘* English as she is 
wrote.” 

Dodd, Mead & Co, publish, for the holiday 
season, ‘A Marriage for Love,’ by Ludovic 
Halévy, translated by Frank Hunter Potter, 
and profusely illustrated by Wilson De Meza. 
The story is charming, the translation capable, 
and the illustrations clever and pleasing. The 
decorations of the printed page are noticeably 
goud, but the same ones should not have been 
repeated throughout. The book is in payer, 
but is provided with an outer cover in old 
figured silk as well as with the regulation box. 
It would make a pretty Christmas gift ora 
still prettier wedding present. 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, ‘Life of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’ appeared two 
years ago in two volumes, and was reviewed 
by us at the time, has considerably cut down 
the bulk of the work, “chiefly by the omission 
of the longer despatches and memoranda,” and 
without sacrifice of anything of general inte- 
rest. Thus reduced, and compressed also in the 
printing, the Life makes a single volume of a 
‘* Popular Edition ” just issued in good style by 
Longmans, Green & Co, Less than four hun- 
dred pages are advantageously substituted for 
the thousand that could only be read by skip- 
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We are requested to state tbat the privately 
printed ‘ Memoir of Algernon Sydney Sulli- 
van’ has, in response to numerous requests, 
been put on sale at Brentano’s, No, 5 Union 
Square, at the price of one dollar, It contains 
portraits of Mr. Sullivan, and, besides a sketch 
of his life, the tributes, civic, legal, and cleri- 
cal, to our late well-known fellow-citizen. 

‘The Whole World Kin” is the sub-title ap- 
propriately given to a biography of the late 

tev. Nathan Brown, D.D., one of the scholarly 
American missionaries who in two countries 
of Asia have reflected lustre upon the country 
from which they were sent. Descended from 
the same ancestral stock as John Brown of 
Kansas and Harper’s Ferry fame, and reared 
on a New Hampshire farm, Mr. Brown went 
out in 1833 to Burma as a Baptist missionary. 
Quickly learning the language of the country 
watered by the Irawadi and the Brabmaputra, 
he became a pioneer in Assam, building up 
schools, translating the Bible, furnishing the 
elements of a Christian vernacular literature, 
and serving in the itinerancy and pastorate as 
a missionary and factotum, until 1855, His 
linguistic work in grammar, lexicography, and 
translation has been generously acknowledged 
by Max Miiller. Though his general methods 
are now looked upon as old-fashioned, if 
not obsolete, yet much of what he did remains 
as solid foundation upon which others have 
built and may build. From 1856 to 1872 he 
was editor of the American Buptist. Under ap- 
pointment of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, with restored health, and having re- 
married, the veteran sailed for Japan January 
6, 1873, and in Yokobama at once began the 
mastery of the Japanese language. His know- 
ledge of Sanskrit and the southern Asiatic 
languages gave him. an immense advantage, 
and at his death on January 1, 1586, he bad, 
with native assistance, translated the entire 
New Testament, and seen the formation of e‘ght 
churches with 800 members, His version of the 
New Testament in Japanese is far from being in- 
vulnerab'e to just criticism, especially in his em- 
ployment of supposed equivalents for the de- 
monology of the Bible. Nevertheless, his work 
has distinciive meri‘s of its own, and is of per- 
manent value. He bad a robust common sense 
that served him well at all times. The bio- 
graphical volume preyared ty his daughter is 
an octavo of 606 pages, with portraits, but 
without index (Philadeiphia: Hubbard Bros.), 

Reprinted from the New York Ledger, with 
revision, condensation, and manifest improve- 
ment, Mr. W. C. Kitchin’s story of Portuguese 
Christianity in Japan in the seventeenth cen- 
tury now appears in book form from the press 
of Robert Bonner’s Sons. Mr. Kitchin is a 
Harvard graduate who spent three years,from 
1882 to 1885, at Nagasaki, within sight or easy 
reach of the scenes made memorable by the 
great insurrection of 1637, Accurate as arule 
in historical and geographical perspective and 
detail, the author’s plot is light, and the treat- 
ment of character is scarcely more than upon 
the surface, The use of modern words such as 
tempo, a brass coin first struck ip i850 and 
named after the chronological period then 
inaugurated, and of sampan, the “ pidgin” 
English term for boat, is anachronistic. The 
author never saw a Japanese crucifixion in 
which bamboo, ropes, and impaling spears, 
without nails, constituted the apparatus of 
torture. ‘There are several other decidedly 
un-Japanese conceptions and phrases attrilut- 
ed to the native Christians and pagans, but on 
the whole the author has made a story that is 
full of brisk movement and perbaps well suited 
to his Ledger readers. In revising it, however, 
the name has been changed to ‘ Paoli, the Last 








of the Missionaries.’ In its improved form, it 
is well worthy of a place in the libraries as il- 
lustrating a stirring phase of the contact be- 
tween European and Asiatic civilization in the 
seventeenth century. The numerous illustra- 
tions are interesting, not as works of art, but 
as the attempts of Occidental draughtsmen to 
represent the far-Oriental visage, dress, mo- 
tions, and scenery. Naturally, the features 
emphasized and even exaggerated are those in 
which native Japanese artists would proceed 
to the opposite extreme. 

It was worth while to collect from Roman 
Catholic newspapers of the last forty years 
the reports of speeches, and addresses, and 
replies of Cardinal Newman on various occa- 
sions, as is done in ‘ Sayings of Cardinal New- 
man’ (Catholic Publication Society). Some of 
them are so good that they must have been 
taken down verbatim, or have followed a 
manuscript, but they are very unequal, the 
first, **‘ About Poetry,” being one of the best, 
and ‘‘ Accepting First Praise ” being one of the 
worst, mean-spirited in its harsh contempt for 
the Church from which Newman had seceded, 
and false in asserting that never before 1851 
had he received any praise, ‘ On the Pleasant 
Care of Boys” is such a bappy title that what 
follows disappoints. There are others ‘‘On 
What a Cardinal Ought to Be,” his literary 
standing, his trepidation as an author, and so 
on, thirty-three items in all, There is a front- 
ispiece, from a photograph taken shortly be- 
fore Newman’s death, and pathetic in its sor- 
rowful senility. 

The edition of Dr. Edersheim’s * Jesus the 
Messiah’ which now appears in holiday dress 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), is considerably 
abridged from the two-volume edition of 1883, 
and Dr, Sanday frankly confesses in his pre- 
face that ‘‘much has been lost which consti- 
tuted the peculiar and unrivalled excellence of 
the larger work.” This was its collection of 
materials illustrating Jewish life and belief in 
the time of Jesus, The scholar, therefore, will 
still go to the first edition, checking the author 
with Hausrath’s admirable book and the ex- 
haustive five volumes of Schiirer. As a life of 
Jesus the book is a harmonistie combination of 
the Gospels, and its apologetic method allows 
but few concessions to the criticisms of con- 
temporary scholars, The attempt to makea 
beautiful Christmas volume is only partly suc- 
cessful. The paper is so thin that the print 
shows through, and the illustrations, photo- 
graphic reproductions in the main, are gene- 
raliy the least admirable in the case of famous 
pictures, 

The writings of James Russell Lowe'l 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) are now completed 
with vol, v., Political Essays, and vol. vi., 
Literary and Political Addresses. They 
will be not the least prized of the ten. 
Earliest in point of time is the ineffaceable 
judgment of the American Tract Society (1858) 
for its subserviency to slavery. The Rebellion 
and Reconstruction and the Seward-Johnson 
Reaction conclude vol. v.; vol. vi. opens with 
the sage and optimistic defence of Democracy 
delivered in 1884, to English auditors, This is 
followed by other utterances abroad, mostly 
literary, and then by those addresses in Ame- 
rica revisited which earnel Mr. Lowell the 
cordial hatred of the Republican Machine— 
the Harvard Anniversary address, in Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s presence and to his honor; the 
hardly less signal Boston Tariff-Reform ad- 
dress; and the New York address on the Inde- 
pendent in Politics, These are permanent con- 
tributions to the political high thinking of the 
age; and they link Mr. Lowell with Emerson 
as poets whose prose could hardly less well be 
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spared than their verse, and who have no 
American superiors in either. 

The Andover Review for December prints 
the first of two papers entitled ‘‘ The Preludes 
of Harper's Ferry,” based upon note-books of 
John Brown in the possession of the writer. 
The earlier note-book covers the period 1838- 
1845, when John Brown was, as he styled him- 
self, a ‘‘ Practical Shepherd” in Ohio. Exami- 
nation of its contents is accompanied by con- 
stant reference to Sanborn’s Life of Brown; 
and the discussion tends to disprove negatively 
the legend propagated by that work as to 
Brown’s having conceived at a very early pe- 
riod his plan of attacking slavery by force, and 
having shaped all his adult Jife towards it. In 
fact, it would not be incorrect to say that in 
this paper Jobn Brown is made to sit in judg- 
ment oa his own biographer. 

The January number of the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register will be 
awaited with interest, as it tells of a happy 
discovery by Mr. John Ward Dean of the 
name of the lady who rejected Roger Wil 
liams’s suit, before he came to America. She 
was, it appears, Jane Whailey, a sister of the 
regicide who took refuge in Connecticut, and 
a first cousin both of Oliver Cromwell and of 
John Hampden. Sheafterwards married the 
Rev. William Hook, and came to New England, 
residing in Taunton, not far from Williams in 
Providence. 

We have received the tirst two numbers of 
the Salem Press Historical and Genealogical 
Record, July, October, which we commend to 
all who are interested in Essex County, Mass., 
its history and its families, It has no novel 
features, but it seems to have a gcod excuse 
for existence. 

The October number of the Asiatic Quar- 
terly Review contained a very interesting article 
on Semitic eschatology by Dr. Edouard Montet. 
Though the autbor is better known among us 
by his exhaustive researches in Waldensian 
literature, he is Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Geneva, and his 
true vocation is as an Orientalist. By acom- 
parison of texts he establishes the virtual iden- 
tity of the Assyrian Aria with the Hebrew 
Shedi (the limbo of darkness), where the 
E <immu, or RephA'm (the shades of the dea}) 
exist, but do not hve. The only Pha nician in- 
scriptions throwing light on the subject indi- 
cate a similar belief in that branch of the 
Semites. The development of the theory of a 
future life and retribution Dr. Montet does not 
ascribe to Mazdean influence, but to Hellenic— 
the Platonic doctrine of the soul being adopted 
and modified by the Semitic idea of the de 
pendence of the soul on the body, resulting in 
the evolution of the dogma of the resurrection. 
Through Judaism and Christianity belief in 
immortality was transmitted to the Arabs and 
was adopted by Mohammed, thus disseminating 
the Greek idea throughout the world. It is 
not likely that the last word has been saidon a 
topic so suggestive of discussion, and on which 
new light may be thrown any day ty the dis- 
covery of additional inscriptions; but Dr. 
Montet’s familiarity with all existing sources 
and bis careful balancing of probabilities ren- 
der his thoughtful paper an exceedingly valu- 
able contribution to the literature of the 
subject, 


—In the Christmas Harper's the series of 
Abbey’s designs for ‘‘As You Like It” is 
not in accordance with the common imagina- 
tion of lovers of Shakspere—of this there can 
be little doubt; but they are not therefore de- 
prived of their interest or in some instances of 
attractiveness, The picturing of Shakspere is 
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not unlike the acting of the plays, in that each 
cultivated reader has, as Mr. Lang says of 
himself, ‘ta vision of his own,” and hence is 
unsatisfied with the interpretation of otbers, 
though he may learn from them and must tole- 
rate them. Mr. Abbey’s Adam and Jaques 
are not to our mind, but to say why would 
take us into dramatic criticism. Mr. Lang, in 
bis comment, is unusually felicitous, and writes 
with a certain abandon to his own love for the 
play, and with an absence of his merely clever 
vein, which makes his eulogy wholly charming, 
while he touches always with good taste and 
excellent judgment upon many of the points 
raised or suggested by Mr. Furness’s recent 
Variorum edition. besides this Shakspere se- 
ries of cuts there are several! others, the most 
important of which are the Californian scenes 
in connection with Mr. Warner's text, the 
Rossetti and Burne-Jones pictures, and the 
house-interiors in conuection with Mr. Child's 
account of the London mansion of Mr. Leyland, 
and the Japanese illustrations to Pierre Loti’s 
paper on ‘‘ Japanese Women.” All of these 
are noticeably excellent in one or another way, 
and the reproductions of the works of the 


” 


‘* Pre-Raphaelites” have a more permanent 
value. The criticism of Mr. Child is of the 
slightest, but he succeeds in giving a more 
exact account of the two painters whom he 
deals with than is usual, as to both their tem 
perament and genius; and the interest of his 
article lies much more in this than in his cata 
logue of the decorative pieces and furnishings 
of this noted London house. This number, as 
is commonly the case at this season, 1s largely 
occupied with short stories of several varieties, 
but with a tendency to the homespun, There 
is but ove poem, by Mrs, Fields, and this is not 
a Christmas ballad. 





—The December Atlantic brings er 
the interesting series of papers upon rans 


lation of the greatest foreign poets in Greek, 
Italian, and German, with Mr. Andrews’s dis 
cussion of English versions of ‘ Faust.’ \ 
final note upon each article also appears in the 
‘Contributors’ Club.” The example of G. ethe 
in the present paper, is treated with less fu 
ness than is desirable, and calls for no ¢ 
ment, The three articles sre, taken together, 
noticeable for the width of the subject, inas 
much asthe hexameter, ferza? t, and broken 
rbyming chorus, none of which have flourished 
in native English verse, are all included. The 
impracticability of translation is the one thing 
which is brought out in each case, tl 
of the writers has insisted upon thisor assig 
reasons for it withany clearness, The inferior 


ty of the translator to the original author in 





power of expression is, of urse, the suff 
cient reason for re by itself, but bey: 
this the great n between the 

that the poet is preoccupied with the s 


and the translator with the form, makes an 
? 





insuperable di 





pered or confined or compelled by the form, 
he is its master ; the translator is, on the ¢ 

trary, its slave. In other word:, the power 
of transiation is the inverse 
tion, and success is not to be expected; itis not 
unlike the habit of writing 


after some reigning ;oet, such as Tennyson 





with the added difficulty of using another's 





fixed thought. The result never rises above 
minor poetry, so far as expression is concern- 
ed; and unless the trans’stor be himself a 
poet, and puts bis own voice and melody into 


the work, the result is usually minor poetry of 





kind. The story, 
the intellectual contents, may be given; the 
expression of the origina], the art, cannot be 


a particularly insigni 








. 
» 





transferred to the new work except (hat some- 
times enough may shine through to show us 
the “archangel ruined.” This would be still 
more apparent if the authors selected bad been 
those whose sense of form was most refined 
such as Virgil or Petrarch. The proof is yer- 
baps most evident in the fact that translations 
do not make the appeal to the mind that the 
originals do ; they are read not for themselves 
but for their fame. In the rest of the number 
we cordia’ly recommend to ur reacers t aj 
faban’s thoughtful and comprehensive article 


on the world- relations of this country 





Scritmer’s presents us with a nov v 
the shape of a ‘* Pastoral w ut Words,” a 
series of twelve drawings by Howard I'vle, in 
which a mplete story st 1 with pyr e and 
eiTect, wi just that ¢ wity at 
belongs to the pastoral, and w bh is uns 
more ensily act ved byl artist tla ¥ ’ 
poet r romance! i I i I ikes a 
delight innovation thre . moe 
“xa t bivs’rath ind ois tt ea x 
because it hast l Ss Vers s at 
the bottom of » pa i Le * 
that which opens the number, the st of Nir 
Edwin Arnold's promised t ths Uy 
his journey in Japan We hav 
Writing in tl na f ‘ 4 
theme, but each new a wrus . 
wo pecwiar freshness of pir ‘ 
and yet the same wit ' . 
We have, as ti t sh e of ‘ 
Farge, a v 1 ia , ‘ ’ 
A eulogy f the softer as 
ife and " 
a Vigorous a f andsea 
writer t s WwW % 
the pla . < ‘ “ < 
and of the a ‘ ‘ s a 
cCiations a tot 
tesies sp x Hy : = cha the 
people; and in g ra sets tx . ey 
. vie ra { t is vn i 
mak ry w ; .w 
work Hi F " < sen i 
ma iiv w ls ary 
read v s N ha \\ Ww 
Castle t is fa 
pla a H M zg : 
r ( s s ‘ 
Way tw adv zg \ ¥ 
tt i j by t , 
w \ 1 H ’ ’ 
vA ‘ assy { “ s a f 
tt N an artist 4 t w is 
. w out W Se] t ‘ ~ It P 
s $} stha " w be 
very we I at 3 s article 
t see t s up tot mark W is to 
justiy red such Aa i 
A fie ens witha g é } sta 
ent ea California his \ a ipier 
tl riod before the g liscovery, by 
( 1 | we ‘ e hia h and 
Mission Days in Alta California,” by Guada- 
e Valle, and tw n or notes on Ameri- 
an Trading and the Yosemite, making in ail 
a very solid block of reading; but the romantic 
and half-forecign interest inherent in the theme 
relieves it from tedium, and the reminiscences 
of Gen. Bidwell, in particular, have that mild 
a . 


flavor of the early rude time of the first occu- 
pation which never tires the student of human 
life. Another American article takes up the 
story of our navy in its first brilliant era, and 
treats it with more minute and thorough con- 
sideration than it has hitherto received, not 
without gain to our knowledge and useful cor- 
rection of misconception or of British error, 
The cuts illustrating this article are very 
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striking, and show the remarkable power of 
our magazines in handling designs on the 
page. The second article upon Thibet takes 
the reader across the Chinese border into a 
strange land, and, notwithstanding the novel 
scenes about Tankar and the religious seat of 
Kumbum, gives promise of still greater in- 
terest in the unknown country lying before. 
Of the remaining papers, the most curious is 
that entitled ‘The Record of Virtue,” in 
which the ideas of some boys who had not been 
under the best conditions of life, are set forth 
in their own language and spelling, and in 
some instances their own chirography, upon 
the subject of the greatest or the kindest ac- 
tions of which they had heard. Salvini con- 
tributes his support to the theory of acting 
which requires the actor to feel the emotion he 
assumes, and he gives very briefly his own 
method of studying his impersonations, The 
moral article is by Dr. Lyman Abbott, in ad- 
vocacy of the doctrine that though a State 
must not bave a church, a nation must have 
a religion. His way to the paradox lies 
through an identification of religious with 
moral life. 


—A correspondent writes to us: 


‘Your reviewer of ‘ Modern Ghosts’ does 
not mention the extraordinary awkwardness 
of some of the translations, and especially of 
those executed by Charles Flint McClumpha. 
Such phrases as ‘ thoroughly affrighted,’ * eyes 
staringly fixed,’ ‘or culled from the dish one 
of the choice fruits or little bonbons,’ are not 
calculated to give pleasure to the reader ; but 
when it comes to ‘you dare not’ (meaning 
you must no), p. 212, ‘soon after that she had 
vanished in such a mys‘erious way, the bride- 
groom went below,’ and ‘he [Leb Narr] ap- 
— the miserable mother, and in a tone 
east becoming his general manner inquired’ 
(meaning in a tone as little as possible in ac- 
cordance with his usual manner), one cannot 
help wondering what hodge-podge of languages 
this may be. The fact that the translator bears 
the name of an instructor in a well-known col- 
lege makes his incompetence for his task all the 
more remarkable.” 

—Under the auspices of the Department of 
Agriculture, Dr. C, Hart Merriam, Chief of 
the Division of Ornithology and Mammalogy, 
made a biological survey of the San Francisco 
Mountain region of Arizona in the summer of 
1889. The results of his explorations are pub- 
lished in a bulletin entitled ‘*‘ North American 
Fauna, No. 3,” which, in addition to the scien- 
tific descriptions of many new species of ani- 
mals, contains interesting accounts of the phy- 
sical features of that remarkable district. The 
summit of the mountain, a great volcanic 
cone rising to an altitude of 12,794 feet above 
sea-level and about six thousand fest over 
the desert plateau, possesses a well - marked 
Alpine flora, including, strange to say, no less 
than nine species of plants identical with 
forms brought by Greely from Lady Franklin 
Bay, in latitude 81 degrees north. The seven 
faunal and floral zones which Dr, Merriam 
recognizes on the mountain are neatly illus- 
trated on several maps. His graphic account 
of one of the peculiarities of the storms and 
streams of that region is worth presenting to 
our readers. ‘* Following the course of a gully 
or ‘ wash’ across the Painted Desert, we saw a 
heavy rain-storin raging over the high mesas 
to the north and east during the entire after- 
noon of August 14, though not a cloud came 
between us and the parching sun. Before 
dark, a furious wind, the vehicle of a sand- 
blast, swept down the wash between the row 

of cliffs which mark its course, abating as 
night came on. About ten o’clock we were 
startled by a loud roaring in the North, which 
at first gave the impression that a severe storm 
was advancing upon us, but not a cloud could 
be seen, and the stars shone brightly in every 
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direction. The roaring increased and came 
nearer until it was evident that something 
was coming down the bed of the wash; and in 
amoment a great wave of thick mud rushed 
past, witb a tremendou: roar, accompanied by 
a fetid stench. The first wave was about five 
feet high, but it soon rose to eight feet, where 
it remained for an hour, and then slowly sub- 
sided.” 


WOUDBERRY’S ESSAYS. 

Studies in Letters and Life. By George Ed- 
ward Woodberry. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co, 1890. 

It is well for the public that these remarkable 
essays have been rescued from the periodicals 
in which they first appeared, ard presented in 
a more permanent end accessible shape ; it 
would he the greatest pity if, in the rush and 
glitter of publication that floods the season, 
they should be swept aside into some nook or 
corner of temporary oblivion. Brief as they 
are, there is nothing ephemeral either in 
their matter or their form. The beauty and 
distinction of their style, the wisdom and 
rightness of the opinions hey express, entitle 
them to a longer lifetime than the allotted 
span of critical work. There was a time when 
the reviewer wielded a bludgeon like Polyphe- 
mus, and, like him, ‘‘cared not for strangers 
nor for the immortals.” Mr. Woodberry does 
not belong to thisruthless race, The author of 
‘* Agathon” has a right to discourse of poetry, 
because he has shown a rareand refined gift of 
poetry ; the author of that conscientious and 
painstaking piece of work, the ‘ Life of Poe,’ 
in the “ American Men of Letters” series, 
shows that he has the insight, the culture, the 
sympathetic spirit, the patient research which 
are necessary to the man of letters and the 
critic, 

The range of Mr. Woodberry’s interests and 
appreciation is remarkable. Spenser and Shel- 
ley and Keats are in the direct line of his 
poetic ancestry; and he writes of them with 
the complete and subtle understanding which 
might be expected of a spiritual descendant 
who has some strain of their blood running 
in his veins. But he alsodiscusses with justice 
and discrimination the work of craftsmen so 
opposed in style as Landor and Crabbe; he can 
mention Scott without aversion ; he treats of 
Mr. Pater’s ‘ Marius’ and the Pergamon Mar- 
bles, and of Darwin’s Life ; and, in a sympa- 
thetic sketch of the training and experience 
of Bunyan, be makes the origin of his gifts in- 
telligible, and successfully combats a charac- 
teristic opinion of the late Mr. Arnold, who 
d:scribed the author of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
as a ‘* Philistine of genius,” These widely di- 
verse studies and appreciations are unified by 
the point of view of the author, At a time 
when realism is everywhere the mode, he has 
the courage to be an idealist ; and at atime 
when we are urged to pursue art for art’s 
sake only, he points us to the fact that no- 
thing has endured in art and poetry which 
is net rooted in the soul of man and in his 
highest aspirations. How wholesome it is just 
now, for example, when so many ardent ladies, 
under the guidance of Mr. Gladstone, have 
been admiring without measure the journal of 
Marie Basbkirtseff, with its precccious talent, 
its selfishness, its inhumanity, its insatiable 
lust of fame, and its pathetic close, pointing 
nowhere, to be reminded of this sentence of 
Keats: ‘‘ Women must want imagination, and 
they may thank God for it; and so may we, 
that a delicate being can feel happy wi hout 
any sense of crime.” Keats also, that English 
avatar of the Platonic spirit, had the artistic 








temperament inthe highest measure, like this 
unhappy young girl whose fate resembled his; 
but his fame has in it the salt of a human and 
moral purpose which all her aims and aspira- 
tions lacked. As Mr. Woodberry finely re- 
marks: ‘‘ To other men beauty has been a pas- 
sion, but to him it was a faith; it was the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things unseen—a shadow of the reality to 
come. . . . But although to Keats the wor- 
ship of beauty in all things was the essence of 
his life, and the delight that sprang from it the 
essence of his joy, he did not find in the:e the 
whole of life.” The critic reminds us once 
more that this Platonic soul, with his transcen- 
dental faith, could write in his later letters: ‘‘I 
find earlier days are gone by, . . . IfindI 
can have no enjoyment in the world but con- 
tinual drinking of knowledge. I find there is no 
worthy pursuit but the idea of doing some good 
tothe world.” ‘ In this constant expansion of 
his view and faithful laying of his experience 
to heart; in the wisdom of his interpretation of 
what came wi bin his scope; in a word, in his 
teachableness as well as in his steadier enthusi- 
asm, his uncloyed sensibility, his finer spiritu- 
ality,” Mr. Woodberry discovers the promise 
of Keats; and, in the remarks we have quoted, 
reveals something of his own artistic doctrine 
and method of thought. 

We find it impossible to resist further illus- 
tration of these, because nowhere of late have 
we seen distinctions so clearly expressed in a 
region where vague notions flourish and lead 
to endless hazy controversy. lf we ask, for 
example, how Landor differed from the great 
poets, what better answer could be given than 
this?—‘* He did not bind his work together by 
the laws of his own rind; he did not root it in 
the truth, as he saw the truth; he did not inter- 
penetrate and permeate it with his own beliefs, 
as the great masters havealwaysdone, . . . 
And so he became hardly more than a mirror 
of beauty and an Xolian harp of thought; if 
the vision came, if the wind breathed, he re- 
sponded.” If we ask, again, what constitutes 
the ‘‘ classical” in literature, and what the 
‘* romantic,” wherein did they differ, wherein 
did they exce!, we are told with a clearness 
which illuminates the whole subject: 


‘* This self-effacement [of Landor’s], this im- 
personality, as it is cailed, in literature, is 
much praised. I1t is said to be classical, and 
there is an impression in some minds that such 
an abdication of the individual’s prerogatives 
is the distinctive mark of classicism. There is 
no more misleading and contusing error in 
criticism. Not impersonality, but univer- 
sality, is that mark; and this 1s by no means 
the same thing differently stated. In any age, 
the first, although not the sole characteristic 
of classical Work is, that it deals with univer- 
sal truth, of interest to all men ; and hence the 
poet is required to keep to himself his idiosyn- 
crasies, his hobbies, all that is simply his 
own ; . - butthe statement that Shakspere 
or Swift obliterated themselves from their 
works need only to be made to be laughed at. 
The faith of Hschylus, the wisdom of Sopho- 
cles, are in all their dramas: Anacreon is in 
all his songs, Horace in all his odes. . . . 
The classical poet usually perceives the object 
by his intellect, and makes his appeal to the 
mind ; the romantic poet seizes on the object 
with his imagination, and makes his appeal to 
the heart.” 


The complete truth of all such definitions de- 
pends on the limitations with which they are 
presented, limitations which we must necessa- 
rily omit; but we are tempted to add one more 
gnome or maxim, not merely because it is per- 
fectly expressed, but because it contains for 
the author the statement of a creed: “ Art is, 
in a sense, a world removed from the actual 
and present life, and beauty is the sole title 
that admits any work within its limits, Of 
this there is noquestion. But that world, how- 
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ever far from what is peculiar to any one age, 
has its eternal foundations in universal life, 
and that beauty has its enduring power be- 
cause it is the incarnation of universal lifa” 

From such a declaration of faith it is natural 
to turn to Shelley, of whom Mr. Woodberry 
writes with his usual critical perception, warm- 
ed by the eloquence of a disciple as well as an 
admirer. The author of the ‘‘ North Shore 
Watch” will hardly disclaim this attitude en- 
tirely. He is far from being bound to the for- 
mula of any master; yet his poetic creed un- 
doubtedly approaches that of Shelley; and it 
is no disparagement to say that stanzas of the 
** North Shore Watch” in music and in senti- 
ment reflect gleams of the ‘‘ Adonais.” Under 
these circumstances, it is natural that he, tov, 
should feel ‘‘ the charm which fascinated Shel- 
ley’s familiar friends,” and that his remarks 
should leave the poet’s memory invested witha 
halo. For ourselves the halo is broken and 
dimmed by those artless letters of Harriet Shel- 
ley published more than a year ago in the 
Nation. Who that has observed the successful 
inequalities of marriage, and the impossibility 
of mating genius, can deny tbat, to all appear- 
ance, Shelley began better than Heine and 
Goethe ended? Who can maintain that a little 
good sense and decision would not have routed 
the household foe, if Mary Godwin had not made 
her appearance? But such conjectures are per- 
hapsendless and idle. Our point is different, and 
itis this, It is not proved that the first mar- 
riage was necessarily unsuitable or necessarily 
amisfortune. It isfar from proved that Har- 
riet Shelley was unfaithful, though it is not un- 
fair to say that Shelley made haste to believe 
her guilt, and, in doing so, let his passion 
steer him to his conclusions. It appears, too, 
that long after her death he was willing to re- 
peat insinuations against his unfortunate wife, 
though, as far as can be discovered, his sus- 
picions were unfounded. We grant that if 
allowance is made for Shelley’s temperament 
and organization, almost any vagaries and er- 
rors may be excu:elin him. If he is canoniz- 
ed, be must be judged by ordinary standards. 
With all its reservations, Mr. Woodberry’s es- 
timate borders on canonization. We, too, are 
admirers, ready to be votaries, and awaiting 
full conviction. But we are troubled with 
scruples. 

The brief appreciation of Browning is an in- 
teresting example of sound and penetrating 
judgment, pronounced while we were still in 
the thick of Browning circles and societies, 
and unsafe within the wind of their commotion. 
But our readers can turn back to it, and we 
need not dwell upon it. 

In commenting on Darwin’s Life with great 
fairness, acuteness, and good sense, Mr. W ood- 
berry notes the curious deadening of the 
zesthetic tastes which the great man himself 
confesses—the gradual fading of his interest in 
poetry, in art, in landscape, and of his belief 
in religious subjects ; and he inquires, not how 
much we have lost in Darwin through this, 
but how much Darwin himself lost. ‘ Dar- 
win’s was a character,” he observes, ‘‘ which 
might well spare the humanities. The fact re- 
mains that he did sparethem. What he lost 
was culture.” The world at large will not re- 
gret this; and a genius so definite, so pre- 
destined, one may say, might well be permitted 
to narrow and concentrate its work and its 
faculties in the interest of science and of man- 
kind, But the personal results of this narrow- 
ing process were so marked that they may 
serve asa beacon and a warning against the 
natural effects of exclusively scientific education 
upon the ordinary mind. The average mind 
is, on the whole, that with which education 








deals and with which it isconcerned. The ave- 
rage intellect cannot expect to work the wonders 
in observation and generalization which were 
achieved by Darwin, but it may count on the 
same narrowing influence which he underwent 
from his special studies. 

We cannot pursue these illustrations of ideal 
ism, and we can cnly allude to the survey of 
Italian Renaissance literature, which discloses 
a perfect understanding of the Itali.n race 
and a delicate perception of their national 
genius, Ex pede Herculem hardly bolds in 
works of art; and we have no excuse for our 
extended quotations, except that they show the 
thoughtfulness of the critic, his openness of 
mind, huw straight he goes to the heart of 
things, how unerringly ‘he strikes his finger 
on the place.” With all this, Mr. Woodberry 
joins something more—the Puritan conscience 
and some grains of the mystic’s faith. He re- 
fers us to certain old enduring standards—he 
still listens to those high voices of the spirit, 
‘* machtig und gelind,” which inspired all that 
survives in literature and art, but which are 
growing confused and distant to many of us 
in an earthy and ‘faithless generation.” 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTION- 
ARY. 


Webster's International Dictionary ofthe Eng- 
lish Language ; being the authentic edition 
of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, com- 
prising tbe issues of 1864, 1S79, and 1SS4, now 
thoroughly revised and enlarged under the 
supervision of Noah Porter, D.D., LL D., of 
Yale University. With a voluminous ap- 
pendix. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Mer 
riam & Co. 1880. Pp, 2,118, royal 4to. 

THE many columns we have felt constrained 

to devote of late to notices, more or less elabo- 

rate, of different dictionaries of the English 
language, either completed or in course of 
publication, show how much of the literary 
activity of the day is employed in this direc 
tion, and how keen is the rivalry between the 
various competitors for public favor. The lat- 
est is this new edition of a well-known and 
popular work which requires no introduction 
at our bands. 
attempt to indicate, at no very great length, 
some of the particulars in which such an ex- 
terded examination as we have been able to 
give to it has led us to regard it as a very de- 
cided improvement upon the earlier editions 
The matter of orthography, unfortunately, is 
not to be counted in this and its 
fantastic method of spelling, which from the 
outset has been its chief blemish, has been re- 
tained. Inall other respects it seems to us to 
record the standard usage of our language. 
This substantial volume is a dictionary in- 
tended for popular use, rather than for the 
scientific student of words; and still less could 
the merits of an encyclopa tia be claimed for 
it. But accurate scholarship at all points is 
evident throughout it, and fulness of illustra- 
tion is nowhere wanting. In saying that it is 
intended for popular use we only mean to de- 
clare that in nine cases out of ten in which 

a dictionary is consulted, unless as a spell- 

ing-book, it is to learn the definition of a 

word. For this purpose convenience in use 

is essential, and therefore a single-volume dic- 
tionary must always possess a great advan- 
tage over those of larger bulk. Then the 
style of printing, shown in the typographical 
arrangement of the subject-matter, must be 
such as to facilitate a rapid mastery of 
the contents of each article’ But something 
more than facility in bandling and clearness 
of typography is needed for the ideal diction- 


We shall, accordingly, only 


category ; 
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ary for popular use ; and we venture to as 
sert thatin the four chief requisites of -uch a 
rseness, and 
*  Websrer’s In- 


ternational Dictionary’ is equa), if not supe 


work, completeness, ‘curacy, te 


perspicuity in its definitions, 


rior, to any similar work in the English lan 
guage. All departments of knowledge, 
cluding etymology, in which the work bas 


hitherto been admit‘edly defective, have been 
intrusted to ce 
wood-cuts have been introduced in ab 
by the 


mpetent bands lllustrative 


ndance, 
struck 


and we have been good judg 


’ ‘ 
selection, and bw the 


ment displayed in their 


very decided improvement in this respect 
manifested in this new edition. It is clear 
that great pains have been taken to correct 


errors of definition that have been detected tn 
the earlier oO kee 


and t 
multitude of new words that 


editions, 
the alivance cf 
science, or other causes, are c¢ 
ducing into our language 


The following are some insta: 


ticed of improvements of this character: U ode 
academy, the employment of this term for “a 
school, or seminary of learning holding a rank 
between a college and a common school,” has 
been pointed out asa popular rather than a cor 
rect u-age. Jo sell bargains is now 


“to make saucy (usually indelicats 
instead of restricting iis signification to the lat 
Mr 


Indian 


ter only. Trumbuli’s derivation of caves 


from the languages has been adopted 


instead of the former one, wi 


asa corruption of ca/Xers’ | meeting \ 
explode, as an intransitive verb, the dgurative 
signification of the word has been admitted 
as, “his wrath exploded.” Gruss - 
er restricted to ‘“‘a young wWorking-woman 
who is fond of gallantry,” and ara 

of a large and daservin,z ass is thus « aredl 
from an unmerited slur Under ltthephyte 
the singular blunder of the insert: fa 
woodcut representing  Jefry ’ voalada 
formis, as an illustration of its meaning, has 
been correcied Vo ca is now properly de 
fined, and phanfomnat: has sappeared 
from the scene We find the proper ety: 

gy of rum, from rumudiion, duly ebr é 
as well as the technical significance of the 
word signature, used by printers To s ’ 
as anintransitive verb, is no longer marked as 


obsolete; in fact, we remember that Motley 
used the word in his ‘Dutch Republic.’ The 
erroneous definition of fomah copied from 
Palfrey's ‘ History «f New England,’ has been 
set right. Finally, we notice that bonan 
boodle, boycot?, and m i all duly ap 
pear intheir proper places, adequately ex- 
plained 

The following terms, however, in common 


not to be 


use by writers upon archwology, are 


found : labret, ter and scarah, all of 
which, we think, ought to be 
next appendix that appears. W: 
heteroclital, punt pole, 


up stakes, as deserving candidates for admis- 


emare, 
inserted in the 
pre-ent also 


, 


Rowd/erize, and fo pull 


sion. We notice that the verb disinteress bas 
been dropped from the new edition; but a 
word used by Bacon may have 
tain its place in the history of the language. 


bis ‘ History of King 


a claim to re- 


It can be found in 


Henry VII.’ (Spedding & Ellis, American 
edition, vol. xi, p. 12 “the higher bond 
doth disinteress him of these obliga- 


tions of gratitude.” So, also, with regard to 
the expression ra/e water, as employed by 
Ralph Lane, in Hakluyt, vol. iii., p, 515, ‘* the 
current runneth as strong as at Lon- 
don Bridge upon a vale water.” This 
plained by the Rev. Edward E. Hale to mean 
‘‘a tide running with the the 


stream,” and it was long ago pointed out by 


is @x- 


current of 
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him as not recognized in the popular diction- 
aries (‘ Archeologia Americana,’ vol. iv., p. 
v0}. 

Of recent coinage we would suggest for adop- 
tion saugrenu, which Matthew Arnold, in his 
essay on Joubert, calls ‘‘ arather vulgar French 
word, but, like many other vulgar words, very 
expressive; used as an epithet for judgment, it 
means something like impudently absurd.” 
So, too, with the term horse-breaker, which is 
defined in the ‘Imperial Dictionary’ as “a 
female of the demi-monde; generally accompa- 
nied by the epithet pretty.” If the editors de- 
sire any authority for its u-e, we would refer 
them to an epigram by the late Richard Grant 
White, ‘*‘ Horse-Breaker and Grey Mare,” tobe 
found in a note to the edition edited by him of 
Burton’s ‘ Book Hunter,’ p. 292, which begins 
as follows: 


** Aurelia, prettiest of horse-breakers, 
Caught Nobleigh, lord of many acres,’’ ete. 


One of the most useful of the many valuable 
appendixes to the work, which, we are in 
formed, has been ‘‘ carefully elaborated” and 
enlarged, is the Dictionary of Noted Names of 
Fiction, compiled by the late William A. 
Wheeler. Although, of course, it is impos- 
sible to define accurately what such a list 
should, or should not, include, we venture to 
suggest that Dunciad and Laura Matilda cer- 
tainly ought to te found there, and we think 
that Widow Bedott, Marquis Posas, and The 
Sacred Band might very well be allowed a 
place. George Dandin is sad to be the name 
of a mock judge, in Rabelais. But his name 
is actually Pierre (book iii., chap. xii, 38). 

We will conclude this notice by pointing out 
the very few defects we have met with in the 
course of a somewhat extended examination of 
the work. Amphitheatre is defined as ‘tan 
oval or circular building.” This we consider 
misleading, and shou'd prefer el/iptical tor 
oval, although oral is defined as ‘ta body or 
figure in the shape of an egg, or of an ellipse,” 
while ellipse is called ‘*an oval or oblong 
figure.” We are teld that the bronze age is 
‘*characterized by the use of implements of 
copper or brass.” Now the composition of 
copper and zine, called brass, was unknown in 
the bronze age, but used in classic times; hence 
it is clear that bronze, which is an alloy of 
copper and tin, should be substituted for brass, 
Under clam a citation is made from William 
Wood’s ‘New England’s Prospect,’ but a 
wrong date is given to it, 1654 instead of 1634 
The assertion that to claim, used in the sense 
of ‘‘ to assert, to maintain,” is only colloquial, 
cannot stand; the usage is common among 
good writers on both sides of the water, It is 
stated that continent, ‘‘ that which contains 
anything,” is obsolete; but it is found in Shel- 
ley, in ‘‘ Epipsychidion”: 

** True love never yet 

Was thus constrained; it overleaps all fence: 

like lightning, with invisible violence 

Piercing its continents.’’ 
So too of discretion, in its original sense of 
separation; but it is used by Sir William 
Jones in bis noble translation of A!cwus’s ode, 
‘*The Fiend Discretion.” 

If it is thought best to insert horn, * the 
emblem of a cuckold,” the use of the term 
should be traced as far back as possible. It 
can be found in the ‘ Oneirceriticon,’ of Apol- 
lodorus, Lib. ii., chap. xii. Standing is al- 
lowed to the expression the lay of the land, 
although no authority is cited for it and 
no reference is made to naval usage; the 
English locution the lie of the land is also 
given. Under nambypamby it ought to be 
stated that the name was originally given to 
Ambrose Philips by Henry Carey, as Mr 
(iosse relates in his account of Philips, eontri- 





buted to Ward’s ‘ English Poets,’ It should 
also be stated that nom de plume is not a good 
French phrase. Both under pander and Pan- 
darus, Cbryscis is improperly substituted for 
Cressida. Pentacle is defined as ‘a figure 
composed of two equilateral triangles inter- 
secting so as to form a six-pointed star.” 
The derivation of the word shows that it 
could not have six points, Its true figure 
is given under pentalpha, of which it is 
a synonym. The illustration inserted for 
the word prow (of an ancient galley) is 
wrong, if by ancient is meant what was use 
by the Greeks and Romans. We have also no- 
ticed upon the page of illustrations to Archa- 
ology—Stone and Bronze Feriods (which, by 
the way, are copied from Warsacé's ‘ Nordiske 
Oldsager’), that what are there called coronct 
of bronze, bronze breast-pin, and ax of deer- 
horn would not be so denominated in the light 
of present knowledge. Under the word rare, 
in the quotation from Dryden, with should read 
which. We would call attention to a new de- 
rivation of shanty, proposed by Dr. Boudinot, 
in the Scotch Review (April, 1887): he says it is 
a corruption «f chantier, used by the French 
Canadians. Uuder the word stone we find it 
asserted that bowing-stone is ‘*the same as 
Cromlech. Encye. Brit.” No such statement 
can be found in the last edition of that work, 
and there is no authority forit. Finally, sump- 
tuosity is said to be obsolete; but Froude uses 
it in the second chapter of ‘ The Two Chiefs of 
Dunboy.’ 

These are all the blemishes we have noticed 
in this noble volume, which, both in its design 
and its execution, reflects the highest credit 
upon all who have been concerned in its pro- 
duction. 


A Russian Journey. By Edna Dean Proctor, 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Tsar and his People. Harper & Bros, 

It is to be regretted that Miss Proctor’s book 
was not subjected to a thorough revision be- 
fore this second edition was issued. The il- 
lustrations cannot be regarded as satisfactory 
or first-class now, whatever they may have 
been considered twenty years ago; and the one 
which purports to represent the Assumption 
Cathedral in the Moscow Kremlin is, in reali- 
ty, a very poor picture of a church on the Po- 
krovka, a mile away from the Coronation 
Cathedral in space, and equally distant in 
architecture. Amendments in the text would 
improve it. Each flight of steps at St. Isaac’s 
Cathedral is not composed of a single stone; 
people do not kiss the ground when they bow 
low in chureh; in St. Petersburg the summer 
sun is not like a late afternoon sun in an 
American November; the Kremlin Palace is 
not built of marble; the nurse’s costume and 
court-dress for ladies are not the same; kumys 
is not made as described. These are some of 
the changes we would suggest for the third 
edition. The book still possesses interest as a 
record of the manner in which things were 
dene at arecent date, which bas been rendered 
antiquity by Russia’s progress, and it is writ- 
ten in an easy style, which makes it agreeable 
for light reading. 

Equally agreeable reading and more satis- 
factory illustrations are furnished by the 
handsome volume entitled ‘ The Tsar and his 
People.’ It is made up from the articles on 
Russia by various authors which have ap- 
peared in Harper's Magazine during the past 
three years. It is a pity that one of the most 
competent—that on the Kussian Army—should 
not have been included. Incomparably the 
best part of the book is that furnished by the 





Vicomte de Vogiié on Social Life. He knows 
his subject; yet his memory betrays him occa- 
sionally, as it does in his work on Russian 
literature. For example, the Tsar who founded 
the Romanoff family, Mikhail Feodorovitch, 
is not buried in the Peter-Paul Fortress Cathe- 
dral, but in St. Michael’s Cathedral in Mos- 
cow ; priests must be married tvefore ordina- 
tion, not after, as bere stated ; and the picture 
on page 89, labelled “ Officiating Priest,” rep- 
resents a Bishop, a personage who belongs to 
another order of clergy from the priests, and 
who wears very different vestments, 

Mr. Child’s contributions to the volume offer 
a good, superficial traveller’s sketch of the 
prominent external points of country and peo- 
ple, over a limited area of observation. Na- 
turally, it is the unpleasant features which are 
most apparent in Russia, as in other countries, 
to the basty traveller. He has added some 
matter to the articles as they originally ap- 
peared, and has corrected some errors, Other 
errors -have been overlooked. It is to be 
doubted, for example, whether he ever saw 
a gas-jet under a samovar; or men ringing 
church-bells with hammers; or only four horses 
to the carriaze of the Iversky Virgin; or an 
image in every room of the palaces, He de- 
plores the new look of everything, and the 
lavish use of the whitewash-bucket, being ig- 
norant of the action of the climate on the 
stucco walls to which they are compelled to re- 
sort in the absence of stone, and the beneficial 
effects of whitewash and cleanliness upon 
health, which is sensibly preferred to pictu- 
resque antiquity in Russia. Is is difficult to 
understand what Mr. Chi!ld means by “the 
semi-barbarous mistrustfulness of the existing 
regulations of the Hermitage,” as opposed to 
‘the liberal traditions of European museums,” 
Entrance is as freely accorded to every one 
above the rank of an unwashed beggar as it is 
elsewhere in Europe. Peasants in their sheep- 
skins may be encountered in the gallerie:, and 
the ‘court flunkies,” far from dogging even 
these peasants, slumber tranquilly on their 
chairs, as a rule. Mr. Child evidently visited 
the Hermitage during the period in summer 
when it is closed to the public, but when for- 
eigners are courteously admitted, and one 
attendant was held to a vacation responsi- 
bility which is divided among scores in the 
season. 

Equaliy mistaken is Mr. Child’s belief (9. 194) 
that the Tsar’s movements are never announc- 
ed in advance. The anticipated imperial pre- 
sence at launches and reviews is frequently 
announced several days beforehand in the 
morning papers; the day and hour of all the 
Court ceremonies is not only known by every 
one, but is announced regularly, and throngs 
assemble to see the Emperor and Enuipress 
pass. If a great officer of the Court dies, 
every one knows when and where to watch for 
them at the prayers and funeral. The cele- 
bration which Mr, Child describes, where he 
saw the Tsar, furnishes an illustration: the 
T:ar’s presence was announced long before- 
hand. Mr. Child’s imagination, which caused 
him to see a peculiarity in the Empress’s atti- 
tude in the carriage, misled him in this par- 
ticular also, It is her usual attitude with 
whomsoever she drives—the Shah of Persia, 
the King of Greece, or her hu-band—and is as- 
sumed for the purpose of responding to sa- 
lutes, The visit to the Caucasian provinces 
which Mr, Child states to have been * indefi- 
nitely delayed,” was begun while he was still 
in the country, or just after he left it, if he 
made the usual four weeks’ stay. It was well 
known for many months before that it would 
take place, and when it would take place. 
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Mr. Child was also misinformed in regard to 
the ‘‘six modest rooms” at Gatchina. On 
p. 270 the waiters who brought in the mutton 
are stated to be Tatars; but the picture on the 
next page represents four pure-blooded Rus- 
sians. On p, 332, the ‘* Imperial gates” in the 
ikonostas are designated as ‘*‘ the altar.” The 
picture by Répine on p. 352 represents the 
Emperor receiving congratulations after his 
coronation at the Petrov-ky Palace, on the 
outskirts of Moscow, not in St, Petersburg. 

It would, perhaps, be unfair to criticise Mr. 
Child for believing implicitly all the stories 
which were told him. He had no time to in 
vestigate them, nor any knowledge of the lan- 
guage and people, which was indispensable 
But we may state briefly that the sensational 
tale about Ccunt Tolstoi’s treatment of Loris 
Melikoff is apocryphal, since the two men 
never met; and that the still more exciting 
narrative relating to the plague is more curi- 
ous than veracious. ‘There was no plague. 
There was a scare, alearned opinion was given 
by a court physician (now dead), which sub- 
jected bimto great ridicule; and the myste- 
rious sickness was promptly cured by smash 
ing the windows of the unventilated houses 
where it prevailed, and admitting fresh air. 
If we have dwelt at length on some details 
which may seem trivial to the general reader, 
it is because, in spite of their smallness in 
comparison with the goodin the articles, they 
are preci-ely of the sort which are eager- 
ly seized upun by prejudiced persons, to 
fortify their preconceived notions as to the 
land *vhich it is the present fashion to abuse. 
On the whole, Mr. Child does justice to Rus- 
sian painters and sculptors, somewhat neg!ect- 
ing the promise ef Posen, however, In the lat- 
ter category, while his hearty praise of Répine 
must be cordially endorsed by every one who 
is acquainted with the paintings here described 
and illustrated, and with the remarkable pro- 
ductions which he was engaged upon during 
Mr. Child’s visit to Russia, but which the lat- 
ter, evidently, did not see. 

Mr. Clarence Cook’s article on Russian 
bronzes is a clever résumé of a branch of Rus 
sian art with which the American public is 
probably more familiar than any other. We 
may add to his knowledge of his subject that 
Gentzburg is an Israelite, as well as Anto- 
kol-ky. Itis a pity that he is not acquainted 
with some more of Gentzburg’s spirited clays 
and bronzes, and with a certain dashing work 
by Posen of recent date. 

Last of all comes the painter Vassili 
tehagin’s delightful sketch of some points in 
the life of a Russian village. One can only re 
gret that itis so brief. As it is, much reading 
bet ween the lines can be done by one familiar 
with the subject, just as there can in the case 
of his paintings. 

One word must be devoted to the iilustra- 
tions. They are capital; but itseems as though 
acknowledgment ought to be made when, as in 


Was 
V eres- 


the majority of cases, they are drawn from 
photographs of places, or from photographed 
paintings by Russian artists, dealing with 
scenes which the illustrator could not have 
seen himself. These photographs are well se- 
lected, with the exce;tion of the one entitled 
‘* Peterhof Palace.” Of the palace, little but 
the church at one end is visible, the buildings 
in the foreground being merely the quarters of 
the suite. The velume is exquisitely got up in 
every detail of paper, binding, print, and gene- 
ral style, and will, no doubt, rank high in favor 
among the holiday books of the year, 


Wild Beasts and their Ways. By Sir Samuel 
W. Baker. Macmillan & Co. 1890. Pp. xvi, 
455, Svo, with 2S illustrations. 


To those who are not acquainted with the re- 
putation of the author as a sportsman, the title 
of this book might be a little misleading, and 
Sir Samuel Baker in his preface makes haste 
toinform us that ‘* the wild beasts are to be 
killed, and that we must thoroughly under- 
stand their ways before we can undertake 
their killing ”; thusinvolving a practical s udy 
of natural history in a most interesting form, 
Naturalists and sportsmen alike will heartily 
applaud the opinion which is expressed in the 
following paragraph : 

‘It should be distinetly understood that a 
vast guif separates the true sportsman from 
the merciless gunner. The former studies 
nature with keen enjoyment, and shoots his 
game with judgment and forbearance upon 
the principles ot fair play, sparing the lives of 
all females should the animals be harmless; he 
never seeks the vainglory of a heavy game 
list. ‘The gunner is the curse of the nineteenth 
century; bis one idea is to u-e bis gun, bis love 
is slaughter indiscriminate and boundless, to 
swell the long account which is bis boast and 
pride. Such a man may be an expert as a 
gunner, but he is not a sportsman, and he 
shou'd be universally condemned.” 

The author begins by a retrospect, from his 
own experience, of the arms necessary for the 
destruction of wild animals, and the progress 
shown in their development during the last ialf 
century. Heisa strong advocate, in the case 
of large and dangerous animals, of a heavy riffe 
carrying a two or three-ounce solid bullet of 


hardened alloy, or pure soft lead, according t 


the circumstances, propelled by nearly half an 





ounce of powder. We think he makes bis 
contention good, though there is something 
amusing in the way in which this same bore 
of the gun and the weight of the charge is w 
failingly specitied on nearly every page, ofte 
inthe very rmaidst of the most exciting narra 
tive The work covers nearly all the large 
animals which form the prey of the sportsmar 
in almost every part of the world The class 


fication of the animals is that of a sportsman, 


and not of a naturalist, as is shown 


comprehension of nearly all the larger cats 
after the lion and tiger, under the head of 
leopards or panthers, and also in the treatmen 
of the Cervide. On the other hand, there is 


never any difficulty in determimng, in any 











special instance, what the species is that is 
under discussion 

As might be expected of such a veteran 
sportsman, the book fairly teems with ane 
dote, and the experiences recounted are often 
dramatic in the extreme Literary style 
there is none except that inherent in straight 
forward narrative, with here and there a 
touch of rather grim humor. There is no taint 
f exaggeration f self-g ation r at 
tempt at ** gup” the situations involved 
If the wi rs at all, it is on the s f 
brevity and laconicism. The military manner 
pervades it all. In dealing with his chose 
topic we regard this as an extraordinary vir 
tue, for it alone preserves so large a collection 
of hunter’s stories from the tediousness whic! 
is the inevitable result of the continuous use 
of superlatives, 

The book is not only very interesting for the 
general reader if taken in moderate doses, but 
contains a vast nu f facts which the 

| student of wild animals w prize as a contri 
| butior f real va to the biograpby of the 
| creatures referred ¢ ecia s this the 
ase with the less-k v1 i s, Such as the 
! amus ami ti I an buffa We 
t k 2 aturali .) ay he book down 
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of large game, even in 
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much that he could have learned in no other 
way. The rapid disappearance of the majority 


lends another 






f value to Sir 


servations, 














The illustrations by H. Dixon are hardly 
worthy of the book, either in design or en 
graving. The boar in the tailpiece at the t 
appears to have beon copied from a mould in 
ice-cream In other respects, however, the 
manufactur eeping with t repula 
tion of the ~t “Ss 
Longmans’ Sch e& ! \ y 

America. London and New York Long 

mans A Co 
PHis is one of a series of geograp! books 
which the London house ts publishing lt was 
written by Chishol for use sland in 
ISS6, and bas been revised and t t real by 
Lee'e for use in tl . lt is ety 
form, withs ips, W “ ‘ 
‘Lor rans’ New Atlas,” now it eparatior 
The closing paragray the prospectus is 
much closer t the of t f tl rev “ 
than such hs sually a s 
text-book self to pupils tellig 
and will be y appr uted by all tea rs 
imbued with a spir for tea es rea 
graphy, not attempting ¢ superset the 
functions by i g tl < e daly 
tasks « questions that sha @ ASKE 

ir? an 4 ie i bd ’ 
ranzed, and pres 1 tha s perusal is at 
once pies it sug ge : t 
tial value Plius t v i 
M4 n ft i Sta : s 

m *} ‘ s ‘ , 
ind taking tog t at ‘ 
t naa s s i “ As W 
altt el ‘ . ‘ 
vreorrat ‘ a \ « 
leni's wn Sta s ‘ “ 
k is as i te a ) Y 1 
wi tt State t i towns 
~ 1 t . is 
r i s i aes : 
trv, as | ‘ al atte 
wiv t ~ ~ tt i rine 
and s 4 ies s 
lis ~ towns af» “ 
a ; a t \ as is ft fe t ase 
s AS hus New ins 5 
said that str s a f er than 
chow \ sis al ‘ the 
az Ss away f t é 

t Lor sa is the 

het ul inig na ho ¢ 
t = 4 s t . stead, built above 

e surfa Scrant Wilkes-Barre are 

a Valley so rich in al that six great rail- 
wavs have forcel their way int Various 
stvles f tVpe are empi vedt yemphasize the 

Te between headings and details; popu 

ation is indicated partly by size of type, and 

also by numbers in parentheses giving the 
r i thousands, according to recent censuses 
The book o; eas with fifiy pages of physical 
geography, from and to which frequent refer- 
ences are made by foot-notes. There are, in- 
deed, too many such notes. The introduction 1s 
good, but it is more distinetly English than 
th t, and it is clearly not the special pro- 
vinee of the authors, being more open to criti- 
ism than the remainder of the book. For ex- 
ample, there is a vagueness about the treat- 
ment of certain topics which one may always 
ise as tests in geography: neap tides are de- 
seribed as very low tides,” which every 
scholar must misunderstand; the belt of high 


pressure around tke tropics is in- 
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correctly ascribed to the crowding of the equa- 
torial overflow on the converging meridians; 
and the effect of the earth’s rotation in deflect- 
ing the winds is very imperfectly explained. 
This, with more of the same kind, shows a less 
critical acquaintance with physical than with 
descriptive geography. The illustrations are 
varied and generally well selected; but some 
of the geological diagrams are much below the 
general standard of the book, and nearly all 
the wood-cuts show signs of age. There is a 
very good index, filling thirteen pages. 

As to the adaptation of the book to our 
schools, there seem to be slight traces of foreign 
origin that could be removed to advantage, 
In the physical introduction, the examples 
might be more often American. London has 
an undue prominence in the latitude diagrams, 
Slight lap-es from complete accuracy occa- 
sionally appear in the long chapter on the 
physical features of the United States: the 
folded beds of Pennsylvania are said to be 
mostiy of the carboniferous period; Niagara is 
said to plunge over the northern edge of the 
Appalachian plateau, and a curious confusion 
of geological dates is found in the association 
of the glacial confluence of our great lakes 
with the vastly more ancient submergence that 
furnished the salt deposits of Michigan and 
New York; but these, again, are aside from 
the directly geographical topics, On the whole, 
the book is remarkably successful—the most 
successful attempt that we have seen to pre- 
pare a geography for our schools on the basis 
of a foreign original, and much better adapt- 
ed to use in this country than some of the other 
publications by tie same house, 





From Yellowstone Park to Alaska. By Fran- 
cis C, Sessions, Welch, Fracker Co, 1590, 
8vo, 186, ix. pp. 

From the Land of the Midnight Sun to the 
Volga. By Francis C. Sessions, Welch, 
Fracker Co, 1890, 8vo, 167, xi. pp. 

The Wonders of Alaska, By Alexander Bad- 
lam. San Francisco: The Bancroft Co. 1890. 
2d ed. Svo, x., 148 pp. 

Mr SeEsstons’s books appear to be the private 

notes or correspondence of an average travel- 

ler, printed without preper editing, and with 
an astonishing number of typographical errors 
of the most obvious kind. Their interest can 
hardly extend beyond the circle of the author’s 
family and friends, and in matters of fact in- 
accuracies are too numerous to be specified. 

A serious review of such publications is hardly 

called for, and they may be dismissed with the 

remark that the value of the contents is in in- 
verse ratio to the elegance of the printing and 
binding. 

Mr. Badlam’s volume is evidently intended 
for the use of the summer tourist on the now 
fashionable Alaskan excursions, For this it is 
well fitted. The illustrations are excellent— 
nothing equal to them has appeared in any of 
the recant publications on the Territory; and 
the subjects selected for illustration are fresh 
and unhackneyed. The text contains nothing 
novel, but is a fairly interesting presentation 
of the data required for such a guide-book, and 
it is provided with an excellent series of small 
maps covering the route of the steamers. For 
the entertainment of his readers Mr. Badlam 
bas included some stories, such as the account 
of the apocryphal “Silent City” and other 
visions alleged to have been detected in the 
mirages about the Muir Glacier, as well as cer- 
tain references to living mammoths in the in- 
terior of the country, which as hoaxes are 
hardly amusing enough to have been embodied 
in a book, while it is not within the range of 





probability that any one should take them se- 
riously. 





Notas de Viaje. (Colombia y Estados Unidos 
de América). Por Salvador Camacho Rol- 
dan. Bogotd: Librerfa Colombiana. 1890. 


Ir is not often that we are called upon to see 
ourselves as we appear in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can mirror. Guillermo Prieto has written at 
length of his travels in the United States, and 
more recently a volume has appeared from the 
pen of Ireneo Paz on the same subject; if 
there Lave been other works of the sort lately 
issued by a South American publisher, the 
total lack of literary commerce between the 
two halves of our hemisphere has prevented 
any notice of them in this country. Now 
comes Sefior Camacho Roldan with a substan- 
tial addition to the meagre list, a book of 900 
pages, more than one-third of which, how- 
ever, is taken up with his journeyings iu Co- 
lombia and the Isthmus. His route in the 
United States led him from New Orleans to 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
New York, and Washington. His chapters 
are very largely filled with an account of his 
itinerary, historical matter drawn from the 
most obvious sources, a mass of commercial 
and industrial statistics, together with some 
remarks on our larger questions of the day. 
The whole betrays more the commendable in- 
dustry of a compiler and reader of our daily 
press than serious study and close observation. 
Our social life, our public and private man- 
ners, our municipal governments, our litera- 
ture, are matters scarcely touched upon. The 
author, it is true, faithfully serves notice in 
his preface that his book will be found to con- 
tain only superficial and random notes, so that 
it would not be fair to judge him by too high 
astandard. What he writes about us is con- 
ceived in all too admiring a spirit, and the 
fear will lurk in the breast of the judicious 
reader that if he had known us better, be 
would not have praised us at just the points he 
did. 

As bearing on questions at present much 
discussed, we may cite his opinion that our 
manufacturers who are seeking a market in 
South America are indulging in a ‘false 
hope” if they think they will be given a 
sentimental preference over their European 
competitors. The author also believes that 
the Pan-American Congress principally served 
to emphasize the blindly selfish nature of our 
public policy. In Pittsburgh he was shown ar- 
ticles of glassware the price of which seemed 
to him very high ; some months afterwards he 
saw the same things in Paris, exhibited ‘as 
American products, and priced at surprisingly 
lower figures. This may perhaps be written 
in Spanish without being called a “‘lie” or a 
‘** conspiracy.” 





Far West Sketches. By Jessie Benton Fré- 
mont. Boston: D, Lothrop Co. 1890. 


Mrs. Frémont’s vivacious and familiar 
sketches of incidents in her strange life have 
hitherto been welcomed, and in the present 
little volume she does not fall at all short of 
the first requisite in books of the sort, the 
power to be entertaining. Here she has col- 
lected a few incidents of California life when 
she was living near a mine which her husband 
had charge of, in the days before civilization 
had been established in the region. The most 
exciting adventure is that in which ‘ the 
League” attempted to ‘‘ jump” the Colonel’s 
mine, but were foiled by a young English boy 
staying with the family, who stole away on 
his pony over the mountains and brought help 





from a neighboring community and established 
com munication with the Governor. In this tbe 
element of disorder and danger is vividly and 
simply brought out; but more pleasing sketches 
illustrate the womanly character of the author, 
who made a home in that wild country 
which was a source of benevolence and an 
example to all about. Her accounts of 
the Christmas feast, of the camping out, 
with the warning from the friendly Indian 
chief of immediate danger, or the escape from 
the Chinese village on the gallop; and in par- 
ticular the power with which Mrs. Frémont 
seizes the salient traits of individuals and pho- 
tographs them on the page—are excellent. The 
poor whites, the wild Kentuckian, the faithful 
servant, the whole varied human nature that 
gathered into every eddy of the first invasion 
of California, are set before us as they were in 
a single typical settlement. 

The truth of such plain and unpretending 
reminiscences is worth much to tae reader who 
would know something of the ways of Western 
life, and Mrs. Frémont is herself an example of 
what hold a woman had on the heart and re- 
spect of the poor women and rough men. The 
whole volume, though small, is a large chapter 
out of real life on new and most irteresting 
terms. Perhaps we should add that students 
of “thought transference” will find a case 
here in which Mrs, Frémont believes she had 
a message from her husband at a critical mo- 
ment of his career, when he was thousands of 
miles away. 
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New verses of child-life by Helen Gray Cone. 11 





lustrated by fac-similes of very large sketches in colors 
and in outline by Maud Humphrey, the artist of 


** Babes of the Nations,”’ 


A most attractive work and a great advance over 
anything of its kind previousiy published. It contains 
12 full pege Iilustrations by Maup Hu .PHREY, in many 
colors, representing children in picturesque groups or 
ach one of these pazes is accompanied by a 


scenes 
Separate page, with original verses printed in connec 


tion with novel outline sketches of children, flowers, 


ete., by Miss HUMPHREY. 
Large folio (size of page, 11x14 inches). 


3.00, 
a the 24 leaves tn an exquisite portfolio in a box. 
00. 


Send for New CATALOGUE containing full descriptions of many Arr and H 


Jacopo 
** Peter 
“ Poetical 
**Comp.ete 
Works of Thackeray.’ 36 vols. * Poetical Works of 
Tennyson,’’ li vols. Select Works of Amelia s, Ed- 


“Up the Nile.’? 2 


Boards, 


The Nation. 


SOME AMERICAN PAINTERS 


IN| WATER-COLORS 


A companion to the remarkably successful collec 
tion entitied ** Facsimiles of Aquarelles by American 
APiists.’’ 

Collections of water-color paintings by various pro 
Minent artists have beeu reproduced tn almost perfect 
facsimile. 

Fach one of the reproductions is well worthy of 
framing, and when framed could hardly be distin 
guished from a water color. 

Text by RIPLEY Hitcuc ck, author of ‘*Etehing in 
America,””’ “ Madonnas by Old Masters,’’ ete., ete. 
Size of page, 15x20 inches, 

The following Artists are represented: 

WILLIAM T. SMEDLEY, Rostva EMVET SHERWO oD, Mrs. 
J. PAULINE SUNTER, LEON M>RAN, WALTER I.) Pal MER, 
JAMES M. BARNSLEY, J. L, GEROME Ferris. Maup Hum 
PHREY. 

The text accompany'ng each facsimie is beautt 
fu ly printed in conneciion with a portrait of the ar 
list, and areproduction of a black and white sketch 
by the artist In each case, 


| 
' 
Edition de Luxe. 





First impressions from the original stones, with re 
| marque tn colors, and the signature of the artist, in 
} each case forming an &artist-proof edition. 
| In a panel on the front cover is a part of one of the 
| facsimiles tn colors. 

This edition is strictly limited to 250 coples, each of 
which ts signed and numbered. Price ®%.00. 
Regular Edition, 
Regular impressions, without remarque or artist's 
signature. #12.5v. 
In portfolio, $15.00, 


TWO LOYAL LOVERS. 














By ELIZABETH WINTHROP JONNSON. 

An interesting, clever, and well-constructed story of 
|} war times, by the authorof ‘The Studio Aris." Paper 
covers, 50 cents; Clorh, $1,00. 
| XXIV. BITS OF SOCIETY VERS? 
| 
| A collection of selections of society verse from Dot 

SON, LOCKER, I.EARNED, PECK, SUCKLING, PRAED, and 
others of the best poets of Fnziand and America 
Illustrated by 12% fac-similes Of water c>lor designs by 
H. W. McVickaR With portrait of McVicegkak, and 
several Vignette illustratious by various artists = 1 vol. 
4to. Dark or white cloth, $3.00; silk, ina box, &\ 
THE GOOD THINGS OF L.1FI 
SEVENTH SERIES. 

* The new volumes for the year 189) in this popular 
and successful series of collections of the best tilustra 
tions, accompanied by witty, humorous, and sa trica 
sayings, form the brightest American publication of 
its class.’’—({ Life. 

1 vol. oblong 4to. Bevelied boards, @2.™ 

The other numbers of this series can eae? 
be had at the same popwar price of $ 

| GOOD FORM SERIES 
| 
| Tuo new volumes in this popular series. 
Manners, Good and Bad, 
By the author of * Good Form Dinners.” 
This litt'e book contains a wealth of useful hints as 





to what people ought to avoid in social Hfe, 
Letter Writing, its E bics and Etiquette 


By the Rev. ARTHUR WENTWORTH Eaton 


A thorough treatise upon the subject by an entirely 


competent authority. 
Each 1 vol., l6mo, cloth. Pr ce, each 75 cents. 


10 cents, this catalogue and Two COLORED PLATES or a CALENDAR Will be sent to any address, 











182 FIFTH 


or will be sent to any address (at publisher's expense) on receipt ofcadvertised price 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, and Dealers in Works of Art, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AVENUE, 





| 


ILIDAY PUBLICATIONS 


Vii 


BOOKS AND NOVELTIES. 


WATLTER- COLOR FAC-SIMILES 


A mxt remarkable line of these well executed 
copies, done in a manner that cannot be ex wile. 2 

ihe following subjects by Mavup MUSPrikey can Se 
had at prices varying from $1.u0 to 87 50, according fo 
the style of mat, Or whether they are prints or signed 
proofs “Dandetion Time.’ * Litthe Folk Wide 
Awake."’ ‘Little Folk in Dreamland." and Four 
Little Women.’ The Publishers aleo offer fac-similes 
of Water colors by such well Known artistaas W. 1 
Smepury H. W. MecViegaa, Percy Momay, Rostva 
EMMET SHERWOoD, and J. L. Grmome FPRRRm 

there are two humorous subjects, che Mokeville 
Tennis Match’ and the ‘** Mokeville Hunt im the 
same style as the popular *“Mokeville Babies.” 

A fac simile that will interest all Yale and Harvand 
men {is one representing their annual race of the 
Thames 


FROM BEGINNING TO END 


Comments on the life of Christ, wrt ten Dy ten of ¢ 
most prominen clergymen of America i» Jone 
New 


Hatt, DAVID Swine, KO Hrser Newros, Bisttor 





MAN, (+ RORGE ( Logimern, Wittaw W. Bowp, ARTHUR 
Pirksos, Hinam W TPHottas, JOskrn x and I * 
Wirt ALMAGE S é 
lilustrated by larce photogravures afier pain as 
by the great artiste of the «hristte ra, tucia@ting 
ord Da Vinct. ™ fer aber liuat,e 
cloth cover Size, ISKN1IZ imeRes. la a 





Dox 27 


GAMES, MANUALS O1 


Five new ¥ Imes Dy DERKELEY have been adie 
ive and popu ar series, as folLows 


inves and Solitaire ijue and Dba 
and & hre, Reund Alles including 
Loo, Vingt et un, Newmarket. Houge ef \ 
t culation, ete cevers! and uo ADS 





CALENDARS FOR 1801 


ily varied and attractive line al 
1 YS cents to & 


noteworthy eft are 





irs, ranging fo price fr 
Among the mast 


The MeVickar Calendar 


With 12 fac similes of drawings . yii 
py HL W. McVicwar 
The Child Life, Bonnie Rabies’ and Sweet 





beart's (ace 


With designs by Ma HiMPuREY 
iu is ( alendar 
With designs by Mre Patiine Scwrer, and 
Fiors’s Caler ir 
H 
wth the yes of 
water < Ts 1 
ale lars are 


HUMPHREY, rv 
aA row and em 





red so that it will 
tientiv Price “ents 

had wi hout dates, 
& CHRI<sTwas CARD 
IRTHDAY CARD, Price 50 centa, 





FLORA’S KINGDOM 











A re pe of a hand«ome 
rt k iving Or per-oni 
fled flowers. efe.. PAINTED RY HAND IN WATER 
Coors, on white water color cardboard of fine qua 
tty Heautifuliv executed and remarkably low in 
price for work by hand. Tiea with white «lik 
cord att bottom, and « des “ize 7x¥4_ inches. 
iri e hin a nea: box, £3.00 


“ BONNIE LITTLE PEOPLE” 
AND “ TINY PODDLERS.” 


Fach of tbe-e is made up in exactiy the same man 
* Raby Sweethearts,”’ and with only half the 
istrations Price, boards, $1.75. 

In portfolio, $2.50, 


Mention Tak Nation. On receipt of 
Any of the above can be had of your bookseller, 
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A NEW EMERSON BOOK. 


TALKS WITH 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


WITH 
A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT. 
By CHARLES J. WOODBURY. 
12mo, half white binding, gilt top, $1.25. 


“No lover of Emerson can afford to over- |  ‘* Nothing at all comparable with these ‘Talks’ 
look this book, He pervades it. The man him- | has yet been published by Mr. Emerson's friends. 
selris there.’"’—New York Sun. | Mr. Woodbury is the one man who has caught 
| Emerson as Boswe!] caught Johnson.’’—Chicago 
© Ticats , . e | Interior. 

Disciples of Emerson will welcome without 


reserve this new and very genuine addition to 


E : 99 -< . ‘*Tt is « volume which every Emersonian will 
‘nersonian literature.’’—Boston Transcript, 


feel obiiged to own. It takes us as near Emerson 
as any one ever got.’’—Christian Union. 

“The book is very handsomely made, and is 
daintily bound in red and white and gold,’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal 


**As helping to complete a just estimute of 
Emerson as a thinker, all around the horizon, 
Mr. Woodbury’s volume is valuable.’’— Literary 
World. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the price by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


Publishers, 740-742 Broadway, New York. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals 
828 Broadway, New York, 


Employs no agents in Europe, but has his OWN 
OFFICES at 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C.; 
Leipzig: Hospital Strasse, 10, 
and thus has facilities SUPERIOR to those of 


Remington 


as se > COPY iti 4 . 
has oat the Copy for writing Books for Libraries, Professors, and Students 
machines for 1 5 years. aspecialty. Also rare and scarce books and sets 


It is to-day the of periodicals, 


Sisilaell S. B. LUYSTER, 


98 Nassau STREET, New YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 
and expects in the future, | Importer of Standard English Books, 
as it has in the past, OLD AND NEW. 
Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent 
gratis to any address, on application. 














to lead all others 
in adding improvements 


to what will always be F. W. CHRISTERN, 


the true model of a 254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sta., New York. 
{mporter of Fore! Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s british Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 


e 
demand, Al assortment always on hand, and new 
| 7 p e W Yl f S C e books received from | aris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 





ELLIS & ELVEY, 


22 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Dealers in Choice Books and MSS. 


Catalogues issued periodically and forwarded regu- 
larly to purchasers. Early illuminated MSS.—XVth 
Century iooks, with woodcuts—Hore on vellum—Fine 


E. F. BONAVENTURE, 
communication and equable winter temperature 


Books AND PRINTS, 
ol seventy degrees, beautiful scenery, and one 


hundred miies of good roads, headquarters of WEST 81ST STREET, COR, B’WAY, NEW YORE, 
the British army and navy of the Atlantic Squad- 
ron, is unrivaiied in its atiractiveness, reached 
by the magnificent iron steamers 


BOOKS IN THE Subscription to fore! - 
ORINOCO or TRINIDAD, ANCERFIGN , { rodioals, Tauchnlts Sicten 
banka aaa — Tes 1 tet NCIE LANGUA .) Authors. Catalogues on ap- 
teincae ——™ New York, The Tropical | pijcation. CaRL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 





The now far-famed BERMUDAS, with cable 


Catalogues mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 














Another Flock of Girls. With il- 
lustrations by Reginald B. Birch and 
Charles Copeland. Small 4to, cloth, 
extra, $1.75. 


One of the brightest and most attractive ju- 
veniles of the season, It receives tributes with- 
out number. 


{29> Another Flock of Girls. 


** Her new book will be warmly welcomed by 
those who made the acquaintance of the origi- 
nal flock a season or two ago.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


(=> Another Flock of Girls. 


‘*The young heroines of the stories are emi- 
nently natural creations.”— Boston Gazette. 


t= Another Flock of Girls. 


‘*Miss Perry’s books have a transatlantic 
reputation,” says the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
‘*the London Academy, the Saturday Review, 
and the Spectator welcoming them with the 
heartiest praise.” 


(==> Another Flock of Girls. 

‘*Simply delicious."—Philadelphia Times. 
“A live girls’ book all through.”—Chicago 
Inter- Ocean. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
254 UW usa nies Gna Boston, 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


Foreign Booksellers and Importers, 


812 BRoADWAY, NEw YorRK. 
LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS. 





Duty free importations of English Books for 
Public and College Libraries, 

German, French, and othr Foreign Books, 
now exempt from duty, at reduced rates. 

Mail importation at foreign prices, 

American Books ata liberat discount. Large 
stock of American and Foreign College Text- 
Books. Foreign Second-hand Book Catalogues 
on application, Out-of-print and Rare Books 
aud Sets of Serials. 

Subscriptions for all Foreign and Domestic 
Periodicals, 


TROPICAL! PRICE 15 CENTS. 
By HENRY DRUMMOND 
THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY OF 
SCIENCE, 


AFRICA. 28 Lafayette Place, New York. 


New Catalogue (72 pages) of Choice 


Second-Hand English Books. 


Now ready. Sent on application, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 

















DUPRAT & CO., 
Importers of Fine Books, 


349 STH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





St. Kitts, Martinique, Barbados, and 


Trinidad, SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 


also afford beautiful and interesting tours, all 
reached by steamships of the Quebee Steamship 
Company trom New Yerk, 

For descriptive pamphiets and dates of sailing 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE FORMULA OF PROFES OR PERCY. 


apply to From the Vital principle of the Brain of the Ox and the Embryo of the Wheat and Gat, 


A. EMILIUS OUTERBRIDGE & CO,, Agents, 
39 Brondway, New York, 
or THOMAS COOK & SONS, 
261 Broadway, New York. | use. 


For mo e than twenty years Physicians have used and recommended this Brain principle, asthe 
best restorer of vigor and impaired vitality. Thousands o! the world’s best Brain workers, coliege 
students, and those engaged in athletic sports, have maintained their bodily and mental activity by its 


It is not a ** Patent Medicine ’’; the formula is on every label. 


y W. NASH, 80 NASSAU ST., NEW It is a vital nutrient PhospHITE, not a Laboratory PhospHATE. 


7 . York, dealer in Books relating to America, Local Descriptive pamphlet, with testimonials, free. 
History, Genealogy, Indians, etc. Catalogues issued 
sent on application, 





F. CROSBY CO., 56 W. 25th St., N.Y. Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. 








